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NOTICE. 


The Christian Examiner is published once in two months, on the first day of 
March, May, July, September, November, aud January, making six numbers, of 
136 pages each, or two volumes, of 408 pages each, for every year, at $4 per an- 
num, payable on the delivery of the second number ; that is,on the Ist of May. 

All communications may be directed “ To the Editors of the Christian Exami- 
ner, care of Charles Bowen.” 








CHARLES BOWEN, 


NO. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By Wittiam 


Exvtery Caannine, D. D. 12mo. 


This volume is composed entirely of discourses never befure published. 
'p y P 


“The fervid and eloquent pen of the Rev. Mr. Channing, whether em- 
ployed, as in the volume before us, in elucidating the truth and the beauty of 
the Christian Revelation and the obligations and duties of man under it, — 
or in critically analysing the character, the deeds, and the influence of the 
mighty Napoleon,—or in examining in prose scarcely less inspired than the 
glowing strains of the Poet himself, the works and genius of Milton, —can 
‘never appeal in vain to educated readers. In truth, we consider Mr. Chan- 
ning as one of the greatest living masters of the English language 5 and 
when to the beauty of style is added the logical force of a well disciplined 
and highly cultivated mind, —of which, as in the work now under notice, the ° 
whole energies are devoted to prove to the understanding, and to make per- 
ceptible to the heart the reasonableness, as well as the indispensableness to 
happiness both here and hereafter, of faith in the Christian dispensation, — 
it will be readily believed that he has made a book that will be widely read. 
We speak not here in reference to the peculiar views of the writer as to the 
nature of the Saviour, — these, doubtless, though only appearing incidentally, 
may have the effect of diverting many from his pages ;— yet we know not 
where, in the same space, can be found amore striking and irresistible state- 


ment of the evidences of Christianity, than in the first discourse of this vol- 
ume.” — ew York American. 


CHANNING’S WORKS, 


Being Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies. 8vo. pp. 600. 


This Edition contains the same matter as the first. It is intended, how- 


ever, for a more general circulation; the price is therefore reduced to $1,50, 
which makes it one of the cheapest works now before the public. 


THE NEW YORK COLLECTION OF PSALMS AND 
HYMNS for Social and Private Worship. Third Edition. 


Societies and others wishing for this Collection, can be furnished, by the 
quantity, on reasonable terms. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the BOOK OF PSALMS, 


with an Introduction. By Geoxcr R. Noyes, Author of a ‘ Translation 
of the Book of Job.’ 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 
N° LXVI. 


NEW SERIES— N* XXXVI. 


JANUARY, 1835. 


Art. I.— Sermons on the Principles of Morality incul- 
cated in the Holy Scriptures, in their Pewaives. to the 
present Condition of Society. By W.J. Fox. Boston. 
Leonard C. Bowles. 1833. 12mo. pp. viii. and 291... 


We refer again to these Sermons, for they possess no 
common degree of interest. ‘They come not within the ordi- 
nary range of sermons. Their aim is higher and broader ; 
it is not their object so much to throw new light on specific 
moral duties, as to bring out and set to work those great and 
immutable principles of right, which are the source and the 
life of morality itself. This, to us, is their chief excellence. 
It is of little use to dwell on the mere details of duty. In 
these, men need but little instruction. It is not in these, 
but in those first principles that would make morality some- 
thing living, controlling, and abiding, that they are most de- 
ficient. 

We are aware that there has gone abroad a deep and 
obstinate prejudice against all disquisitions that touch first 
principles. Such disquisitions are termed ‘‘ abstract reason- 
ing,” “metaphysics ”’; and that, in this age of steam-boats 
and rail-roads, is enough to stamp them with reprobation. 
The great cry of the times is for something “ practical,” 
something material, something that will spare the labor of 
thinking. But we can have no practice worthy of reliance 
without correct first principles. When not attached to first 
principles, our morality is only the fragment of a morality, 
without power to touch the heart and kindle the spirit, to 
make itself loved or its obligation felt. We have.no true 
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morality till we have a living fountain within us, from which 
it may unceasingly flow. 

We look in vain for a moral community where first principles 
are disregarded. Where nothing is said concerning first prin- 
ciples, where there is instruction only in the details of duty, 
there is only a routine of decencies or of heartless conven- 
tionalisms. Only a low standard of virtue is adopted, only 
a depressed moral tone obtains. But where first principles, 
— principles broad and comprehensive, —are brought out 
and insisted upon, we witness a result wholly different. At 
first, indeed, they may not be obeyed, they may touch only 
the understanding ; but they become subjects of thought and 
conversation ; gradually they find their way into the very 
heart of the community, become the mainsprings of its ac- 
tions, the controlling influence of its measures. 

Nobody is better convinced of this truth, than Mr. Fox. 
He therefore rises into the philosophy of morals, and at- 
tempts to furnish us, or to direct us where we may furnish 
ourselves, with first principles, which we may always bear 
about us, not only to point to right actions, but to create the 
will and the power to perform them. He may not always 
succeed, but we give him our hearty thanks for his aim, and 
the example he has given us. He considers himself a Utili- 
tarian, but his Utilitarianism is so modified by enlightened 
thought, liberal feeling, and just sentiment, that he scarcely 
deserves the name. It is true, he makes happiness “ our 
being’s end and aim,” and commends us to consult general 
utility, as the only means of securing it ; but he understands 
by happiness little else than the developement and perfee- 
tion of our intellectual faculties, and of our moral and re- 
ligious sensibilities. In this there is not much to disapprove, 
except the application of the terms of one system to another, 
which sometimes confuses and misleads him. 

The Utilitarian scheme of morals, however, as it general- 
ly is, and almost inevitably must be understood, is very far 
from being satisfactory to us. Like the selfish scheme, it 
takes it for granted, that happiness is the only legitimate 
object of pursuit. But this is a point by no means self-evi- 
dent. ‘The Deity, so far as his designs are manifest, seems 
very far from having made this system of things, of which we 
are a part, expressly for enjoyment. It, at best, is but a 
mixed state. It may have its smiles, but they are smiles 
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through tears. Pain grows by the side of pleasure, and 
often springs from the same root. Bitter waters are every- 
where mingled with the sweet. When we propose happi- 
ness as the end of our exertions, we never obtain it. It 
invariably and eternally flies from those who pursue it, and 
no people are more miserable than those who try the hardest 
to be happy. It is with happiness as with health. He who 
is always nursing his health, making its preservation the end 
of life, is always sickly. He and the one who pursues hap- 
piness alike fail ; and is it not because both make that which 
God has not made the end of existence? 

The misery, however, which attaches to this system of 
things, does not necessarily detract from the goodness of 
God. The end he proposes is not happiness, but spiritual 
growth ; we were placed here, not to enjoy, but to perfect 
ourselves. Nothing then, which contributes to this end can, 
relatively to this system, be an evil; and to this end pain 
contributes full as much, often more than pleasure. The 
only question, therefore, respecting the goodness of God, is, 
whether the end he proposes be a good one. Good or not, 
we can conceive nothing better. There is nothing but mind 
to which we can attach any real value. ‘This outward uni- 
verse, with all its furniture of worlds and beings, is valuable 
only as it displays the marks, or ministers to the wants, of 
mind. It is mind that seizes upon the idea of God, that is, 
that image of God in which we were created, and that ena- 
bles us to ‘be followers of God as dear children.”’ Nothing 
so completely fills us with admiration and awe, as the strong, 
varied, and continued exertions of mind. We do them 
homage, and secretly desire them, although coupled with the 
greatest possible sufferings. ‘The unconquered and uncon- 
querable mind, which Milton ascribes to Satan, and which 
sustains him, makes him a greater favorite with almost every 
reader of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ than Michael, with all his 
glory, and obedience, and happiness ; and would, were it not 
for his guilt, be a rich indemnity for the “lowest hell” to 
which he is condemned. We look with infinitely warmer 
emotions of approbation upon the brave man, struggling with 
adversity and converting all he may suffer into the means 
of enlarging his mental and moral power, than we do upon 
the quiet, prosperous man, who never meets a cross incident 
to disturb his tranquillity, and knows not what it is to have 
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his course run roughly. And is not this because we never 
entirely lose all sentiment of the end for which we were 
made? Torture me with pain, load me with afflictions, and 
I can thank my God for it, if it become the means of the 
growth and maturity of mind. 

That happiness is not the end of existence, few people 
who reflect on the nature of our ideas and duties, will be 
disposed to deny. Whenever happiness, whether it be our 
own or that of others, comes in collision with the right, it is 
pretty generally agreed, that the happiness should be sacri- 
ficed and the right maintained. This proves, that we have 
the sentiment of something superior to happiness, to which 
happiness must always be held as subordinate. Can that 
be the end of existence which is itself subordinate to another 
end, to one which we are to seek, let the consequences be 
what they may? 

But were happiness the only legitimate object of pursuit, 
it might still be a question, whether consulting general utility 
would secure it; and this too, whether it be our own happi- 
ness, or that of others, that we would promote. Mankind 
are made happy only by satisfying their desires. But, how- 
ever great our exertions, new desires will be pushed out, 
faster than we can satisfy the old ones. He, who is starving 
may fancy a good supper will make him happy ; but should 
you provide him a supper, and then leave him to lodge in 
the street, he would hardly thank you. ‘Could we multiply 
physical comforts a hundred fold, satisfy a hundred desires 
where now we satisfy but one, we should in no degree lessen 
the amount of misery. ‘There would be remaining the same, 
if not a greater number of desires unsatisfied, to prey upon 
the soul and fill it with torment. Indeed all experience 
proves, that we cannot be more successful in laboring for 
others’ happiness, than we are in laboring for our own. 

Our prospect is not more flattering, to say the least, if 
general utility be consulted as the means of making ourselves 
happy. Mr. Fox tells us,—and it is the language of all 
Utilitarians,—that our duties are interests, and that we 
should seek the happiness of others as the only means of 
securing ourown. What he has in mind is doubtless true. 
The pleasures of benevolence are the most exquisite and 
the most lasting of any which are allotted to mortals; but 
they are pleasures only for the benevolent. He, who loves 
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only himself, can find no pleasure in laboring for the happi- 
ness of others. ‘lhe malicious, the envious, do not find 
their own happiness increased by seeing others happy. To 
be made happy by making others happy, we must love them 
and make their good the end of our exertions. But he, who 
seeks the happiness of others as the means of promoting 
his own, makes his own happiness the end to be gained ; 
and, consequently, throws himself out of the condition, in 
which seeking the welfare of oihers could give him plea- 
sure ; he is selfish, not benevolent, and therefore cannot, 
although he do the deeds, taste the pleasures, of benevo- 
lence. 

We know that it is customary to urge people to the prac- 
tice of benevolence, by the consideration that the benevo- 
lent are happier than the selfish ; and, although this is an 
appeal to selfishness, and might, if made the motive of ac- 
tion, defeat itself; still, under a certain aspect, it is very 
proper. People are all in the pursuit of happiness, but the 
fail, and this is merely telling them the cause of their failure. 
It assures them, that if they would be successful, they must 
cease to be selfish and become benevolent. It has an in- 
fluence in fixing attention upon benevolence, in quickening 
the desire and in promoting exertions to become benevolent. 
Appeal may be made to men’s hopes and fears. We may 


hold out the promises of the gospel to allure men to holi- 


ness, and its threatenings to make them pause in their down- 


ward course, and inquire the demands of duty; but he, who 
has no higher principle of action than fears of punishment 
or hopes of reward, is not virtuous. Hopes and fears may be 
useful means to prepare men to be virtuous, but they cease 
to influence, in prc portion as they become perfect. 

True, it is said that Jesus acted with a view to the “ joy 
set before him ;’’ but we see no necessity for supposing, that 
he had respect to any personal reward, nor to any joy that 
he himself was to receive. There is a higher reward, a 
nobler recompense to the good, than any thing which can be 
bestowed on themselves. ‘The philanthropist, whose soul 
is.wedded to humanity, who ‘‘ hungers and thirsts”’ to set 
mankind forward in holiness and happiness, smiles in exile 
or in death, if he see them reaping, as the fruits of his ex- 
ertions, the good he wished them. A just conception of the 
character of Jesus would, it appears to us, assign him a re- 
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ward similar to that of the philanthropist. The “joy,” to 
which he looked, was not his, but that which was to “ be 
unto all people.” 

That the internal joy of Jesus, as he beheld in prophetic 
vision the immeasurable good he was procuring the human 
race, was great, we do not deny. ‘The internal joy of the 
good man, on seeing literally, or by the eye of faith, others 
benefited by his exertions, although he be expiring on the 
cross for having made those exertions, is unspeakable, and 
unimagined by him who has not within himself the moral 
power to be a martyr to the cause of humanity. But why 
is it so great? Simply because it was no matter of calcula- 
tion, was not proposed as an end, was not anticipated, and is 
no subject of distinct consciousness. His soul is full of joy 
because he thinks only of the joy of others, and because it 
does not occur to him to ask himself whether he be happy 
or miserable. He who could turn away from the happiness 
of others, and say to himself, “ How happy I am! how 
richly am I rewarded for the sacrifices J have made!” would 
prove that he could not be happy by suffering to make 
others happy. Where there is this return upon self, there 
is not the disposition to be delighted with others’ joy. 

The mistake of the Utilitarian on this point is, not that 
benevolence does not insure a reward, or that duty does not 
prove itself man’s interest, but that he does not distinguish 
between deeds of benevolence done for the sake of others, 
and done for the sake of ourselves ; between duty performed 
as duty, and duty performed as interest ; between the right 
pursued as an end, and the right pursued as a means. And 
yet here is a very obvious and a very important distinction. 
It is not easy to mistake the difference between one, who 
pursues duty because he believes it to be duty, and one who 
pursues it merely because he believes it for his interest. 
The two men are governed by very different, not to say 
wholly opposite, principles. One of them is governed by a 
principle that bids him do his duty at all times, under all 
circumstances, and at all hazards; the other by a principle 
that, in case duty demanded a sacrifice, would bid him aban- 
don it, desert his post whenever it became dangerous, and 
prove himself a coward on the approach of the enemy. 
He, who is governed by this principle, will never be a 
martyr. 
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To confound these two, is to confound the idea of the use- 
ful with that of the just, a thing which nobody in his senses 
is likely to do, unless compelled by a theory. A steam- 
engine may be useful, but who thinks of calling it just? A 
man is just or unjust, according to the principles by which 
he is governed, without reference to the utility or inutility 
of his life. ‘There is a marked difference between the emo- 
tion one has on viewing a steam-engine, however useful it 
may be, and that which ke has on reading the Life of 
Howard ; between the one excited in us by contemplating 
the assassin, and the one excited by contemplating his dag- 
ger. ‘The difference between these two emotions shows the 
difference between the idea of the useful and the harmful, 
and that of the just and the unjust. 

The Utilitarian, as his name imports, is one who is governed 
solely by the idea of theuseful. ‘The just, the true, the beau- 
tiful enter for nothing into the considerations which influence 
his conduct. It is nothing to him that his course violates what 
he terms “ abstract right,” if he be satisfied that it is useful. 
He sees no men around him, no moral beings, with duties 
not to be neglected, with rights to be consulted and never 
abridged ; but simply human machines, concerning which 
he has only to inquire what is the most advantageous man- 
ner in which he can employ them. Whatever is difficult, 
whatever demands a sacrifice, if it have nothing but its jus- 
tice to recommend it, is abandoned as inexpedient. He ma 
see his neighbour’s house on fire and his family in peril, but 
before running to assist in extinguishing the flames or in 
rescuing the family, he must ascertain the bearing the assist- 
ance he might lend, would have upon the useful. His 
brother may be sinking in the wave; but if, upon a full and 
impartial discussion of the matter, he be couvinced that his 
brother’s death will be more useful than his life, he leaves 
him to drown. Murder, robbery, theft, and all those acts 
which the world has agreed to call crimes, are very good 
things in his estimation, if they promote, what he believes is 
general utility. He would have recommended the Athenians 
to follow the advice of Themistocles, which Aristides de- 
clared useful, but unjust. 

Doubtless the Utilitarian would recoil with horror from 
these conclusions ; but they belong to his system, and he 
reasons inconsequently when he rejects them. In refusing 
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to admit them he goes out of his system, and declares it 
‘too strait’ for him to dwell in. He, indeed, talks of the 
sentiments, the.emotions, the affections, of the pleasure to 
be derived from diffusing love and joy among mankind; but, 
whenever he does this, he is away from his Utilitarianism, in 
a different order of ideas, where, instead of restricting him- 
self to the useful, he appeals to the right, the benevolent, 
and the humane. We do not censure him for this inconse- 
quence, which proves him better than his system ; for it is 
inevitable. No one can pay the least attention to what is 
passing within him, without being conscious of ideas and 
wants that are for ever carrying him beyond the narrow circle, 
and away from the mechanical life, of the merely useful. 

Let it not, however, be inferred, that we condemn the 
useful. The useful is a real element of our nature, and in 
its place it is as proper and as important as any other. We 
merely object to making it comprise man’s whole nature, and 
to regarding it as the rule and measure of morality. We do 
not make it the basis of morality, for we do not find that it 
necessarily involves any moral consideration. We base mo- 
rality on the moral sense, and what we term the idea of the 
just, or of the right. ‘The idea of the just is common to all 
moral beings. He, who has it not, is no more accountable 
for what he does, than the assassin’s dagger, for the act of 
assassination. ‘This is not a derivative, but a primitive idea, 
a constituent element in human nature itself, whose destruc- 
tion would involve our annihilation. It reveals to us that 
law of eternal justice, anterior to all other laws, on which 
all other laws depend for their authority, and which, as 
Marcus Antoninus says, ‘“‘ binds both Gods and men.” He 
who has the sentiment of this law, is moral; he who has it 
not, is out of the pale of moral beings. He who obeys this 
sentiment is virtuous; he who disobeys it is guilty. We 
know no objection that can be brought against this, for it 
recognises a Jaw which is known to all moral beings, and 
which is immutable, eternal, and universal, the same in all 
nations and in all ages. 

If we are asked, why we are bound to obey this law, 
we send the interrogator to his own conscience and con- 
sciousness for an answer. But no man was ever yet, by his 
own wants, induced to make the inquiry. Theorists may 
have attempted to find a reason why we should obey the 
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right, as geometricians have attempted to define a straight line, 
but it has been labor lost. Convince a man that what you 
propose is right, and he will hardly ask you to prove that it 
is obligatory. No man ever yet doubted that he was bound 
to do right. Indeed, there is no real difference between 
the idea of right, and that of obligation. To say that a 
thing is right, is the same as to say that it is obligatory. 

Moralists have thought differently, and have therefore 
attempted to show why we ought to obey the right. They 
have usually alleged authority, or utility. But authority, 
that is, the command or the will of the Deity, cannot 
create the obligation. Nobody is bound to obey an unjust 
command. It is not the command, but its justice that con- 
stitutes its obligation. ‘The commands of God do not make 
the obligation, they merely declare it. Even the will of the 
Deity does not constitute the obligation, for it does not make 
the right. A thing is not right because God wills it; he 
wills it because it is right, because it is in accordance with 
the decisions of his wisdom, of his own infinite and unerring 
reason. Nor can the obligation be derived from the idea of 
the useful. Grant the right always involves the useful, the 
very moment you assign that as the ground of its obligation, 
you transfer the obligation from the right to the useful ; and 
prove, so far as you prove any thing, that the right is not ob- 
ligatory, and that we are bound toconsult only utility. And 
why are we bound to consult utility? Is not the evidence 
on which it rests, precisely that on which rests the obliga- 
tion of the right ? 

But in basing morality on our inherent idea of right, on 
the moral sense, we would guard against misapprehension. 
This moral sense is not a perception, but a sentiment of the 
right. It is that which constitutes us moral beings, but is 
not itself a code of ethics. It craves, but it does not see, 
the right; it makes us feel that there is a right, that it is 
obligatory, but it does not give us clear perceptions of what 
the right is, much less of all its bearings, of all its specific 
duties. This is done only by the aid of the understanding. 
Nature, — or rather God in nature, — has laid the founda- 
tion of a moral edifice, but its erection depends on us, and 
the just proportions of its parts, its beauty and strength, de- 


pend on the harmonious developement of all our faculties, 
intellectual as well as moral. 
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There must, then, always be a difference between the 
morality of the cultivated and that of the uncultivated man. 
The savage has the same nature, the same elemental wants, 
as the civilized man; he is carried away towards the right 
by the same inward sentiment ; but the right which he is 
able to body forth as his ideal of excellence, falls far below 
the ideal of him whose mind and heart are well cultivated. 
Not that nature decides differently in one case from what 
she does in another, or, that she ever pronounces that right 
which is not right; but the one sees only a little of the 
right, while the other takes broader and more comprehensive 
views of it, and, consequently, is able to form to himself a 
Jess defective morality. In the case of the savage, the 
faculties, not having been exercised, are weak, and there- 
fore able to take in but a little of the right, to see it only 
under one of its aspects; the faculties of the civilized man 
having been strengthened by exercise, he is able to see the 
right under several aspects, and to take in vastly more of it. 

This same remark is applicable to Christian morality. 
Jesus Christ did not give us a body of morals, he merely 
gave us the law of morality. ‘This law is the law of love, 
of love to our neighbour, which is merely the realization of 
the idea of the right, the moral sense clothed with a practi- 
cal form. But this love varies, according to the mental and 
moral progress of him who harbours it. To him of narrow 
views and uncultivated soul, love to our neighbour will have 
a low and narrow meaning. It will, indeed, mean the great- 
est good he can conceive, but it will not be the less low and 
narrow on that account. The Western Indian’s ideal of 
good, is the happy islands where his fathers have gone, 
where no bad Indian intrudes, where there is plenty of game 
and the hunter is never weary or hungry. Yet in wishing 
his neighbour a reception into those happy islands, he is as 
sincere, is as obedient to his sense of right, follows the dic- 
tates of as pure a love, according to the measure of his 
light, as the Christian who would raise a fellow being to his 
sublimer and more spiritual heaven. Give the Indian the 
Christian’s cultivation, the Christian’s spiritual growth, and 
his simple heaven ‘behind the cloud-topt hill,’ will no 
longer be the measure of good his love would bestow upon 
the object beloved. But without that cultivation, that 
spiritual growth, although he might adopt the Christian’s 
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creed and the Christian’s law, he could give to the terms of 
that creed and of that law, no higher meaning than he as- 
signs to his own rude moral code, and to the simple re- 
ligion he has received from his fathers. His ideal would not 
be changed by a change of names. Every man’s ideal of 
excellence, whether he be savage or civilized, Christian or 
Pagan, Jew or Mussulman, is measured by his spiritual pro- 
gress, and must be as different as is the degree of that 
progress; and that difference would remain the same, al- 
though all might come to bear the same name, and nomi- 
nally profess to worship the same God. 

This is a consideration of which we should never lose sight 
when we cause past generations or the less civilized portions 
of the present generation to pass in review before us. Each 
must be measured by its own ideal, acquitted or condemned 
as it comes up to it or falls below it. The savage should 
not be tried by the ideal of a Fenelon, the ages before Chris- 
tianity by that of the Christian, nor the early ages of the 
Church, by that of the nineteenth century. ‘Those who in 
the infancy of Christianity gave to love to our neighbour all 
the meaning in their power, are not to be condemned be- 
cause it falls short of the meaning we can give it, any more 
than he who is just commencing simple arithmetic is to be 
condemned for not being able to solve the more difficult 
problems of the higher branches of mathematics. 

It is also very important to bear this consideration in mind 
whenever'we attempt to estimate the service Christianity 
has rendered the world. We are exceedingly prone to 
underrate that service. We look back and down upon ages 
which seem to us sunk in vice and crime, in barbarism and 
wretchedness, without reflecting that it is to Christianity that 
we are indebted for our advance beyond them, and for that 
moral elevation from which we look down upon them. It 
is because Christianity has been long at work, strengthening, 
purifying, exalting, that is, educating the mind, that we of 
the present, are able to see as low and comparatively worth- 
less, what wise and good men in their day in the past saw 
as elevated and ennobling. When it was first disclosed by 
its Author, the world could not take in those loftier ideas 
of excellence which are common to our times; but it con- 
tained the very spirit of progress, and it constantly exerted 
itself to bring the mind up so as to perceive more and 
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more of its worth; and, had it not been for the influence its 
exertions have had in setting us forward in our career of 
improvement, we have no reason to suppose that the ideal 
of this age would have been superior to that of the age of 
Nero. 

And this superiority is not trifling. In examining the 
monuments of the moral grandeur of the past, we are very 
likely to shed over them something of that purer and stronger 
light which belongs only to the present. When we meet 
among the ancients the same terms that are in common use 
among ourselves, we ascribe to those terms something of 
that deeper and ‘fuller meaning which we alone can com- 
prehend,—a meaning which was not, and which eould not 
have been, suspected without that additional growth of mind 
which it has taken Christianity nearly two thousand years to 
effect. In fact when it is our object to discover, not the 
worthlessness, but the worth of past ages, we almost invaria- 
bly ascribe to them a degree of wisdom and moral grandeur 
which is theirs only as it is thrown over them from our own 
more truly enlightened minds. If we guard against this too 
favorable estimate, common to the wise and the good, who 
read almost every thing by the benevolent light of their own 
pure and gifted minds, we may easily satisfy ourselves that 
our ideal of excellence is almost infinitely superior to that 
of the age in which Christianity was first proclaimed. Indi- 
viduals then, indeed, might have stood out from the great 
mass, the representatives of the future rather than of their 
own times ; but the age, taken as a whole, was immeasurably 
below the one in which we live. The advance has been 
great, has been, if we view it rightly, almost miraculous. 
Christianity has not been wanting to its mission ; it has thus 
far fulfilled it nobly. 

Indeed, it is refreshing to the philanthropic soul to dwell 
on the progress Christianity has effected. It has enabled 
us to take broader views of the right. Love to our neigh- 
bour means vastly more than it did. We have learned also 
to give to the term neighbour a broader meaning; we begin 
to comprehend something of that parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, so simple, touching, and sublime ; and in proportion 
as we comprehend it, any one, — albeit our bitterest enemy, 
— to whom we can be useful, becomes our neighbour ; and, as 
the means of usefulness open to us, as we see new methods 
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and opportunities of benefiting millions, the term neigh- 
bour comes to mean a greater number. He cannot help 
thanking God, who observes how this age has enlarged the 
neighbourly feeling and multiplied the number of neighbours. 
National prejudices are fast yielding to the influence of con- 
: stantly increasing international intercourse ; sects, classes, and 
parties are gradually losing something of their asperity, as 
they come to mingle with one another, and to know one 
another better. Indeed, sects, classes, and parties become 
brothers, nations become families, and a quarter of the globe 
a neighbourhood. Men become less and less vain of fac- 





’ titious distinctions, titles, and decorations, and more and 
Al more ambitious to appear in the simple dignity of human 
‘ beings. 


And this dignity of human beings means vastly more 
than it did formerly. Human nature, or that which pass- 
ed for human nature, was formerly a small affair. It was, 
we suspect, no better than those, who, to show their 
superiority, speak slightingly of human nature, have pro- 
nounced it. What history presents us for human nature, is, 
in most instances, nothing but that part of our nature which 
we possess in common with animals. In the individual, we 
see the animal before we do the man. It is not in childhood 
or youth that we see the peculiarly human faculties predomi- 
nant, but in mature age. So is it with the race. It has a 
growth of its own, — laws of developement precisely analo- 
gous to those of the individual. The animal propensities 
are developed first, and it is not till childhood and youth 
| have passed away that they cease to be predominant. Up 

to the present, history has been concerned only with the 

childhood and youth of mankind. It has not yet presented 
‘ us the full grown man of a ripe age; and surely it is no 
: great stretch of charity to absolve those who are acquainted 
only with the weakness of childhood, or the fiery, impetu- 
ous passions of youth, from any very aggravated offence in 
pronouncing human nature a worthless thing. He who had 
never seen any human beings except children before they 
could walk or talk, might very innocently infer that to walk 
i or talk does not pertain to human nature, unless he should 
i happen to reflect that he can do both, and that there was, 
however, a time when he could do newther. We could 
pardon him who had seen the human body only when 
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wasted and distorted by disease, for smiling to hear us talk 
of its beauty, its symmetry, and its vigor; but his smile 
would not be less the smile of ignorance, because we 
could absolve him from guilt. So it may be with those 
who form their estimate of human nature from acquaintance 
merely with its infancy, imperfect developements, or its 
diseases. Their estimate will be natural, but hardly just. 
There may be more things wrapped up in human nature 
“than is dreamed of in” their ‘ philosophy.” 

Although up to the present, the animal in our race has 

redominated, the man has not been wholly out of sight. 

here have been, at all times in all nations, exhibited proofs, 
that we have within us higher powers, something, — weak and 
half suppressed it may have been, —that is for ever looking 
towards the infinite and craving the perfect. Individuals in 
all ages have appeared, to enlarge our conceptions, and give 
us higher ideas of the capabilities of our race. And these 
individuals are not now, as they once were, held as prodigies, 
as exceptions, but as an earnest of what all may become, as 
a sort of first fruits, the sure pledges of the glorious harvest 
to follow. We do not now look to the multitude on 
whom tyrants have trampled, whose holy breathings are 
repressed, whose cries for liberty are stifled by misguided 
priests, to learn what human nature is, and what man may be; 
but to the Aristideses, the Socrateses, the Platos, the Con- 
fuciuses, the Pauls, the Alfreds, the Fenelons, the Penns, 
the Miltons, the Lockes, the Hampdens, the Howards, the 
Washingtons, the Lafayettes. 

This new mode of judging human nature has been intro- 
duced by Christianity, and is not the least of the proofs that 
it has been faithfully executing its mission. The effects of 
this new mode of determining what human nature is, and 
what man may be, are not small. Man assumes a new digni- 
ty, and enlists purer and nobler feelings in his service. 
Love to our neighbour takes a deeper and broader meaning. 
It is no longer a mere instinctive feeling, or the cold and 
formal obedience to a positive command ; but a reverence for 
human nature, a heartfelt conviction of its worth, a kindling 
desire for the lofty excellence it may attain, and the power 
to devote one’s self unreservedly to aid it in accomplishing 
its destiny. It not only takes in a broader horizon of worth, 
but it discovers new and more effectual methods of promot- 
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ing the good it sees, desires, and wills. It involves new 
duties, and duties immeasurably more comprehensive. The 
greater worth we discover in human nature makes us feel a 
deeper and a more abiding interest in every individual who 
shares it. In the poorest, in the most worthless, the most 
abandoned, we do not now see the vile sinner alone, but a 
lofty and deathless nature, that links him with the world of 
spirits, and gives him the image of God. 

The duty of preaching the Gospel to the poor has always 
been admitted, and considered one of the most important of 
the duties enjoined by Christianity ; but the higher estimate 
we now form of human nature, gives to it a fuller meaning, 
and makes it, as Jesus declared it, one of the most striking 
proofs of the divinity of his mission. It now means some- 
thing more than merely proclaiming to the poor the facts of 
the Gospel, and efforts to make them submissive to their 
unfriendly condition ; it now means proclaiming to the world 
those doctrines, inculcating those principles, that make the 
poor, as a class, feel that they belong to the common 
brotherhood of humanity, have the same rights, the same 
duties, and in themselves the same image of God requiring 
to be developed, as the rest of mankind. <Alms-giving, 
which once meant giving money, food, clothing, or shelter, to 
some few of the poor, now means infusing into the whole 
body of the poor, that moral tone, moral courage and en- 
ergy, that will enable them to elevate themselves to their 
proper level in the social scale. 

We are unwilling to dismiss this topic without a further 
remark. If we do not misread the signs of the times, this 
duty of preaching the Gospel to the poor is about to be felt 
as it never was felt before. The great doctrine of the 
fraternity of the human race, is beginning to make itself 
believed and comprehended ; and hundreds and thousands 
are lamenting the low, degraded, and suffering condition to 
which so many of their brethren are sunk. ‘There are those, 
who do not believe that the condition of the poor as a class, or 
that social policy of which they are the victims, is approved 
by the Deity, or that it is irremediable by human agency. 
In a word, there are those, who see no necessity for so wide 
a disparity in the condition of members of the same com- 
munity, and brothers of the same family, and who are ex- 
erting themselves to lessen it. No one can mistake the 
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tendency of the times. Every thing is verging towards 
equality, and men are beginning to feel an interest in the 
masses which they never felt before. We rejoice in this 
tendency. It is to us a proof that Christianity has not been 
preached, that great and good men have not sighed, and 
labored, and suffered, in vain. But even this tendency, 
glorious and promising as it is in our eyes, may not bring all 
the good we could wish. ‘The boasted “ Reformers” of 


“the age, have, in many instances, more zeal and benevo- 


lence, than just appreciation of the work they should per- 
form. ‘They do not penetrate deep enough. They would 
introduce equality in our external circumstances ; but this, 
admitting it practicable, would hardly deserve the name of 
areform. Poverty is not itself an evil, it is only the symp- 
tom of an evil. ‘The inequality, which now obtains, is 1n 
itself a small affair ; the mere physical suffering it involves, 
great as that may be, is hardly worth lamenting. The real 
evil lies deeper, and is infinitely greater. That evil is the 
injury done to mind. ‘The waste of mind, is that over which 
the philanthropist weeps. ‘The immortal mind, on which 
God has stamped his own image, is suppressed, is prevented 
from unfolding even the least of its mizhty powers, in the 

vast majority “of our race. Nine tenths of mankind are so 
situated, that they have neither the time nor the opportunity 
of attending to any thing but the wants of their animal na- 
ture. This is the real evil ; and the real work for the Re- 
foriner, is to put into the hands of the whole, — not equal 
wealth, — but the means of spiritual cultivation and growth. 
This is no slight work. Much has been done, much is now 
doing, but vastly more remains untouched. {It is painful to 
reflect how many are born every day, who must live and die 
mute, inglorious, and forgotten, who yet, had opportunity 
been afforded them, would have displayed as much power of 
mind, loftiness of soul, strength of purpose, and even crea- 
tive genius, as the greatest and most venerated of our race. 
The great end of existence, we have said, is spiritual 
growth ; and, though we are far from believing that all men 
are born with equal capacities, we do believe that all are 
born susceptible of a growth. ‘Tovaid this growth to the 
full extent of our power, in the humblest as well as in the 
most gifted of God’s offspring, is the aim of all enlightened 
philanthropy ; and to this end, imstead of being wasted on 
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efforts to accomplish that comparatively slight affair, equali- 
ty in men’s external condition, we hope will be directed 
the exertions of all those who have the sentiment of some- 
thing better for man than what he now has. 

We have here touched upon some points in which we 
think the ideal of our age is superior to that of the age 
when Christianity was first preached. It seems to us, that 
the great law of love, the distinguishing law of our religion, 
is now more fully comprehended than -it ever was before. 
But that it is so we attribute to the influence of Chris- 


‘ tianity, which has been silently but effectually exerted, 


strengthening our minds, shedding new light on our duties, 
and bringing them home with more energy to our hearts. 
If it has done this, let us not say that it bas not thus far 
faithfully and successfully executed its mission. 

We also think that the influence of Christianity in ena- 
bling the mind to form to itself loftier ideals of excellence, 
has not been confined to those who have believed them- 
selves Christians. When men break away from the reign- 
ing form of Christianity, and look down upon it with a sort 
of contempt, it is because that form dees not come up to 
their ideas of the perfect; and that it does not, is owing to 
the fact that they have outgrown it, and become able to 
form to themselves a more perfect ideal. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that these are enemies to Christianity, 
as Christians are apt to suppose them, nor that they are 
what they are without the influence of Christianity, as they 
are apt themselves to imagine. Christianity demands a pro- 
gress, and it invariably deserts those who refuse to advance. 
When its professed adherents become stationary, it breaks out 
in new sects, and sometimes joins with its professed opponents. 
This should teach us to listen to every new sect with 
interest and candor, and to hear without prejudice all that 
unbelievers have to offer in their own behalf. It may be 
they have, in some respects, had some more perfect visions 
of truth, and that we may, by their aid, enlarge our ideal of 
excellence. This should also admonish unbelievers that 
their work is to reform, improve, not to destroy ; that, if 
they have discovered any truth which Christians generally 
have not, they have only discovered a little more of Chris- 
tianity than others, and ought therefore to be its warmer 
friends. Infidel philosophers have told us some truths, but 
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they were Christian influences that enabled them to diseover 
those truths ; and as Christianity is not stationary, but always 
advancing, always meaning more, it can receive them with- 
out any injury, but with great benefit to itself. Unbelievers, 
— that class of unbelievers, we mean, who are so because they 
desire a greater good for mankind, — should return to the 
Church ; because it is that which has given them that desire, it 
is that alone which can give them power to gratify it, and 
because the desire which governs them is the most peculiarly 
Christian desire of any which Christianity has quickened in 
the buman breast. 

One consideration more and we close. If Christianity 
has aided past progress, if it be to Christianity that we are 
indebted for that loftier ideal of excellence which belongs to 
this generation than that of the generations which are gone, 
who shall say that it has no power to aid a future progress ; 
who shall say that love to our neighbour will not mean, 
two thousand years hereafter, as much more than it does 
now, as it now means more than it did two thousand years 
ago? May not the generations to come after us, improve as 
much upon our ideal, as we have improved upon the ideal 
of those who went before us? Shall we say that Christianity 
has spent its force, and that it has done all that it can do for 
the world? Great changes in men’s views of the rectitude 
of specific actions have taken place, and are there none to 
take place hereafter? War was once deemed the business 
and the glory of nations, and was made the principal end of 
the most admired political and legislative institutions of an- 
tiquity. Armies could once be raised to fight for conquest 
and for glory ; but that time has passed away. Wars can 
now be carried on only under pretence of securing or main- 
taining national or individual rights, or of obtaining peace. 
Armies cannot now be raised to fight for the mere honor of 
fighting, nor with the avowed object of stripping a neigh- 
bour of his territories. ‘There needs some plea of right. 
Some even go further, and declare the resort to arms in all 
cases anti-christian and ,unjustifiable. ‘Ihere is greater 
advance still. When Christianity was introduced, slavery 
was deemed right. Cruelty to slaves was condemned, but 
slavery itself was not even considered as requiring an apolo- 
gy: But now, ina vast majority of cases, it is declared a 
crime, and it is nowhere tolerated except on the ground of 
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expediency, and that miserable plea bids fair not to be 
available much longer. The slave-trade, which almost within 
our own memory was deemed honorable, is now ranked with 
piracy ; the traffic in ardent spirits, in which the best of men 
a few years ago saw no evil, promises soon to be considered no 
better than the slave-trade. And why have all these changes 
taken place? Why do we condemn practices which our 
fathers approved? Simply because we form to ourselves a 
loftier ideal of excellence. Christianity means more with us 
than it did with them. But do we not tolerate practices 
which a more comprehensive view of Christianity, a clearer 
perception of the right, would condemn? Are there now no 
methods of gain, of applause, of promotion, approved and 
deemed honorable by us all, and even recommended by pa- 
rents to their children, which are not sinful, only because we 
have not reached that degree of moral progress which would 
disclose their iniquity? And who among us dare say, that 
degree of moral progress will not be attained, and that even 
the best of us are not approving that which after generations 
will view as we do war, slavery, the slave-trade, and as we shall 
soon the traffic in ardent spirits? We believe it will be so; 
but in that belief we do not see the condemnation of the 
present, but its duty to be continually exerting itself to take 
more and more comprehensive views of the right, and to form 
to itself a less and less defective morality. 

The belief of the possibility of this, would perhaps dictate 
a change in our treatment of a class of individuals who are 
generally condemned. We allude to those who in every 
age demand reform. We have individuals of this class 
amongst us now. We call them “ visionaries,” or brand 
them as disorganizers ; and this may be true of some; but 
perhaps the only fault of many consists in the fact, that in 
them the far-glancing sentiment of the future has some dim 
and shadowy visions of what generations to come will prove 
to be glorious realities. ‘They may be the prophets of hu- 
manity. Half mad, it may be, as all prophets are to their 
contemporaries ; but they should be listened to with interest, 
and their “‘ burdens” should be received with respect. 
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Art. Il.— Remarks on the Classical Education of 
Boys. Bya Teacher. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
1834. 18mo. pp. 119. 


We will not say, in common language, that the above 
little work is “unpretending,”’ since, though small and 
simple in appearance, it nevertheless undertakes a great deal ; 
—and, what may be accounted very remarkable, in these 
presuming, book-making days, — it accomplishes what it un- 
dertakes. 

It is addressed to the highest class of society, emphatically 
so called; and by this term, we do not mean to compre- 
hend simply those who are distinguished for rank, talent, 
wealth, or education; or, even those alone who combine 
all these desirable advantages ; but we allude to that small 
number of persons, among these, who, sensible of the void 
in all our present school systems, and the highly injurious 
tendency of some of them; are capable of perceiving and 
appreciating, when presented, the best means which may 
and ought to be taken to remedy their defects. These 
errors and deficiencies are set forth briefly, but forcibly, in 
the volume before us, and the best remedies are prescrib- 
ed. It is not to be supposed, that these remedies, like 
those for lesser evils, are very simple, or very cheap 
ones; nor are they expected to be embraced by the mass 
of the people. It is not necessary that they should be, any 
more than it is necessary for the mass of the people to be 
acquainted with the scientific cure of diseases ; but it is highly 
expedient that some among them should know, and be able 
to apply their knowledge. 

For the comparative few then, above mentioned, this work 
is designed ; but there are some valuable hints which may 
be made useful to all. 

The first error in the prevailing system of classical edu- 
cation, to which our author refers, is the vast disparity be- 
tween the length of time spent, and the quantity of actual 
knowledge obtained. ‘This, he depicts in strong, though not 
exaggerated colors ; for what reflecting parent has not per- 
ceived, that the acquirements of his son, when prepared for 
College in the common way, are almost altogether superficial ? 
It is true, that every bright, intelligent boy, fond of knowl- 
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edge, will acquire some, under every disadvantage ; — but 
thea how much more melancholy is the waste of time, than 
in cases of comparative dullness. For here is a waste of 
powers also, in a tedious, wearying acquisition of words ; 
or, if any ideas are obtained, they are seldom owing to the 
manner in which the lessons are implanted in the memory ; 
while, to learn a set of words which are not understood, or 
which have no distinct meaning attached to them in the 
mind, is certainly much more difficult than to acquire an- 
other set so illustrated as to reach the understanding, and 
touch the heart. Hence the years which are wasted in ac- 
guiringt hat, which by a different process, might be learned 
in half the time, and much more thoroughly. 

Again, our author observes, that these years are years 
generally of heaviness and sorrow to both teacher and pupil, 
when they ought to be years of ease and gratification to 
both ; that “the great length of time spent in the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek is a source of misery.” “I have known 
children,”’ he continues, “almost maddened with pure wea- 
riness of these almost interminable studies. Well do I remem- 
ber the tiresome days, and weeks, and months, and years, 
which I dragged out with the dog’s-eared lexicon and the 
tear-stained text-book before me, unaided even by hope 
uself ;’? — ‘nor is this weariness less felt by the teacher ; — 
his temper is soured by the constant opposition which nature 
itself, his own nature, as well as that of his pupil, makes to 
the system he is pursuing. And when his day’s work is 
finished, he looks back upon it with no satisfaction.” 

Thirdly, the quantity which the boys acquire is not only 
too small, — the deficiency is equally obvious as to the va- 
riety, number, and kind, of the studies pursued. And all 
must be aware, that our collegians are, in general, sadly 
wanting in the lighter and more graceful acquisitions, proper 
to their age and character, and which would contribute to 
render the heavier studies less irksome to them, as well as 
their general character as men more interesting and valuable. 

Lastly, the evil, most injurious, perhaps, of all, because it 
involves or induces all the others, is the custom prevalent 
among teachers of receiving more pupils than it is possible 


for them to watch over and instruct in the best manner. 
Our author says, 


“‘It should never be forgotten, that the duty of a teacher is 
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to supply the place of a parent, as far as circumstances will al- 
low. He is to assume as much as possible toward the pupil, 
the feelings of a parent; he is not to imagine that the connex- 
ion between himself and his scholar is of a different nature 
from that between the parent and child ; the connexion differs 
in degree, not in kind. He must, therefore, endeavour to estab- 
lish, between himself and the young people confided to his 
care, the affection, confidence, and intimacy which subsist 
between them and their parents. This object cannot be ac- 
complished, when the number of pupils becomes great.” “I 
think it is one of the great faults of the present system, that it 
creates a necessity for a severer code in the school-room, than 
at the home fireside, and that it deprives education of its pa- 
rental character.” — pp. 7, 8. 


The work proceeds ably to illustrate this and other grave 
faults in the present systems of education; and their more 
concealed, as well as their obvious effects, are displayed and 
commented upon. ‘These remarks are followed by the full 
delineation (as to general principles) of a system, in which 
these various errors are necessarily corrected, and in which 
acquirements, thoroughly inculcated, and highly beneficial in 
their nature, take the place of crude and half-formed ones; 
a system which may likewise be carried on to the mutual 
satisfaction of master and pupil. Nor does our author, in 
attempting to simplify what is obscure, and render pleas- 
ant and comparatively easy, what is considered tiresome 
and difficult, imprudently disguise the laborious nature of 
every path which can lead to real knowledge ; he only de- 
sires, and certainly with justice, that difficulties and discour- 
agements, which activity and zeal may in time smooth 
away, may not be increased by*false representations and 
ignorant guides. His system, on the contrary, lays out the 
years of school discipline in a delightful and alluring manner, 
taking up in turn every separate branch proper to the youth, 
from his earliest years, to those in which he should become 
completely fitted to enter one of our colleges. We propose, 
as briefly as possible, to give a sketch of the more prominent 
points in his plan. 

To begin with the study of Latin, which he thinks should 
be commenced at an early period, he advises an entire over- 
turn as to the method of teaching it ;—— and a change indeed 
that must be, which shall make the acquirement of the Latin 
language pleasant instead of distasteful to children. He 
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thinks it should be learned by speaking at first, rather than 
by translation. In this plan, as he says, there is nothing new ; 
he but follows that of such authors as Milton and Ascham ; 
and he goes on to give their reasons and his own for its adop- 
tion. And it is undoubtedly true, that the grammars and 
text-books usually given to illustrate and explain the lesson 
to the child, require quite as much explanation as any 
thing in the lesson itself can possibly do. ‘There are many 
children too, and these of the brightest, who will not learn 
what they cannot understand. Of the rest, some are 
really unable to do so, and are set down as stupid, when, 
perhaps, the not having a parrot’s memory, is their only de- 
ficiency. The author draws a parallel between the mode of 
acquiring a foreign language, and our own ; in which he 
proves, we think, that the former can be taught to best ad- 
vantage, as the latter invariably is first taught to a child, — 
by enabling him ‘‘ to remember words, and to frame senten- 
ces according to idiom,’’ —and by degrees he will ‘be pre- 
pared to read any book he chooses” ; whereas, by learning 
the language as it is written only, ‘‘ the young scholar, at 
each stage of his progress, knows just what he has been over 
and no more.’’ Our author is certainly right in thinking, 
that he best knows a language, ‘‘ who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the idiom, and is never at a loss how to construct 
his sentences ; — who knows bis grammar, not as containing 
rules, for the application of which a direct act of reasoning 
is necessary every time, but by habit applying the rules un- 
consciously and instinctively ; ; and finally, who possesses a 
vocabulary sufficient for common use, but so acquired, that 
the words present themselves instantly and without effort.” 
The whole system, in regard to teaching the languages, 
is laid down with clearness and precision; so that ever 
teacher can investigate it in all its parts, and judge for bim- 
self how far it can be applied in his own case. ‘I have 
said much upon this subject,” observes our author, “ because, 
in the usual system of instruction, which begins with grammar, 
the child is extremely apt to take the idea that grammar is 
authority for language, instead of the contrary.” A series 
of works best fitted to be studied under this system, with the 
best method of using them, are mentioned in their order. 
For Greek also, he advises much the same course, and 
adds, —‘‘In the plan | have here laid down for learning the 
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ancient languages, my object is to condense, not to diminish 
labor; to save time, rather than trouble ; — the difficulties 
cannot be concealed, — and the pupil is only made indig- 
nant, and is mortified, when you insist upon it, that a study 
is easy which he finds hard.” ‘If our children could be 
taught to speak, with fluency and correctness, French, Span- 
ish, or Italian, before the age of eight or nine years, — which 
they might do well enough with proper instruction, —I 
should prefer that Latin and Greek should be deferred till 
this could be accomplished ; simply, because these modern 
languages are easier to learn at first, and when thoroughly 
acquired, contribute much to aid the study of the ancient 
tongues.” 

The chapters immediately following that on the languages, 
contain a summary of the principal studies proper to be 
attended to, between the ages of five and sixteen. The 
author’s opinions on these subjects are in keeping with those 
in the parts of the book to which we have already referred. 
The same free, clear, and easy system is to be pursued in 
every branch of education, from the more simple to the most 
abstruse. To his remarks on the geography of the earth, in 
connexion with its history, we cordially subscribe, as also to 
those of Mr. Woodbridge, one of which he quotes. ‘We 
have no patience,” says the latter gentleman, in his Lecture 
before the American Institute, ‘‘ with those who teach their 
pupils a science whicli may be termed chartology, but which 
has no more title to the name of geography, than the giving 
of names to an equal number of Chinese characters.” We 
are happy to believe, that this lamentable mode of imposing 
on children names for things, and words for ideas, is rapidly 
giving place, with regard to this branch of instruction, 
to a more sensible and judicious method ; and, that few 
teachers can now be found cruel enough to leave their un- 
fortunate little pupils to the assistance of maps and books 
alone. Indeed we have always been of opinion with our 
author, that, in this and every other study, treatises should 
be used only as text-books, and as an aid to the teacher 
rather than as a creed to the taught. Oral instruction, when 
the teacher is himself deeply engaged and interested, always 
goes farther, and has a more powerful effect, than any thing 
acquired from books ; particularly when the pupil becomes 
old enough to take notes of the parts of these familiar lee- 
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tures, which’ he can best understand and appreciate; a 
practice which our author warmly advocates, particularly in 
the studies of History, Mythology, &c. But long before 
this is, or can be the case, a child will receive ideas from the 
animated looks and gestures of his instructer, while he is 
explaining, which could never be infused into his mind, 
by the most attentive perusal of written language. All our 
author’s remarks relative to the study of these sciences, by 
means of reading aloud books of travels, familiar descrip- 
tions, &c., the hearer’s taking notes, (asking and answering 
natural and easy questions among each other, under a teach- 
er’s direction, might perhaps be added,) are admirable, and 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

With regard to the attainment of Arithmetical knowledge, 
our own experience and observation do not lead us to co- 
incide entirely with our author in opinion. He says :— “I 
have already expressed my approbation of the books of 
Arithmetic made by Colburn on the plan of Pestalozzi, and 
which I believe have come into very general use. Nor can 
I suggest any improvement upon this plan.” It seems to us, 
however, that Colburn has carried his system, as almost all 
good things are in danger of being carried, too far. Wethink 
that Smith’s book zs a decided improvement on Colburn’s. 
There the child regularly goes from the mental process 
to the practical illustration. We have known children, to 
whom mental arithmetic was painful, — practical, a delight. 
Why not give them one as a recreation after the fatigues of 
the other, or to exemplify it? It is a great deal to expect 
a child to take a page, as it may be, of Colburn’s ques- 
tions, and, abstracting his mind, not only from all around 
him, but from every employment for his hands, or particu- 
larly connected with the book he holds, to arrive at the 
result necessary to be obtained for each. Whereas, if he 
simply hold a slate and pencil, and is told that he may set 
down these results as they are discovered, the very con- 
nexion of his mental process with the action he is to make 
at its conclusion, will encourage his endeavours and fix his 
attention ; and when mental arithmetic is taught, this method 
is a highly advantageous one. We have known very young 
children pursue it with delight and advantage. Smith’s Arith- 
metic contains all that is valuable in Colburn’s “ First 
Lessons,” and a great deal which his system excludes, but 
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which is attractive and useful to the learner. There is gen- 
erally an advantage to be gained by combining two opposite 
systems, if both are useful ; and Smith has successfully 
done this. Our author says, ‘“‘ The great merit of Col- 
burn’s books is, that they form good habits of mind.” True ; 
but are not expertness and facility in using the slate also 
important ? Changes from one currency into another, and 
calculations in foreign currencies, can certainly be done with 
more exactness and expedition on paper than in the head, 
even allowing it possible to be done in the head alone ; while 
the habit of rapid figuring is best acquired in childhood. 
Next comes a chapter on Reading, Composition, Declama- 
tion, and Ethics. ‘There are some judicious remarks in it 
on the vast importance of good reading, and the small degree 
of attention which it generally receives ; and on the nume- 
rous and flagrant violations of the rules of our language, 
even among our best speakers. With the author’s sentiments 
on the subject of composition, we cannot entirely agree. 
Though the importance which he attaches to the formation of 
an elegant style, is, perhaps, not too great, yet he seems to us 
to overlook some of the most efficient means of attaining it, in 
dwelling upon, and enforcing others. He says, — “ I should 
recommend, that the exercise of writing composition, should 
be delayed till the pupil has had time to read, and to hear 
read, a number of works by standard authors ; that he may 
thus, by habit, acquire some notion of sentences, different 
from those he has heard at Church.” And yet, he says, and 
very justly too, ‘‘ The formation of a style commences very 
early, generally before children begin to write.” Certainly ; 
it is formed from the conversation and manner of those 
about them, and from the peculiar cast of their own minds, 
and the forms into which their thoughts naturally bring 
themselves. Is it not then a mistake to suppose that a 
child’s style is formed from hearing sermons? It is to be 
feared, that there are few children who pay so much atten- 
tion to the discourses they hear from the pulpit, as to retain 


a very vivid, or very strong impression of their subjects, 


much less of the style in which they are written. We con- 
sider the advice of our author as to the “ delay ” in this 


exercise, quite as erroneous as that, which should recom- 
mend a child not to be taught to dance till he has had an 
opportunity of seeing fine dancing. Meanwhile, the elastic 
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spring and pliability of muscles, which will best enable him 
to become a graceful dancer, are daily losing something of 
their power. So with the infant mind. Early habit, in the 
art of composition, does more than in most other mental 
acquirements ; and while the child is following our author’s 
judicious advice, relative to his taking notes of all he hears 
from the instructive lips of his teacher, he is, in effect, form- 
ing and improving his style gradually, and in proportion to 
the progress of his mind in the attainment of ideas. Edu- 
cation, aiding habit and nature, will, in our opinion, form the 
only perfect style ; for we cannot think with our author, 
that it “is an art,’ exactly as painting and sculpture are 
arts, because it comes from a mental process; and a 
pure style is, or ought to be, only the corrected expression 
of the feeling ; it is the clothing of the sentiment, not the 
sentiment itself. 

With regard to the study of Philosophy, treated in the 
same chapter, his remarks, though somewhat cursory, are 
beautiful. ‘They express, in a few words, all that pious pa- 
rents would desire a teacher to feel on the subject. We 
know no book which will fill the void of which he com- 
plains ; but think a series of selections, from various gifted 
authors, well chosen and arranged, might answer the pur- 
pose. 

In afterwards speaking of music, as one of the desirable 
accomplishments (in addition to gymnastic exercises, draw- 
ing, &c.), he has a passage, which we cannot forbear quot- 
ing. 

‘“* To the literary man, especially one who is to lead a more 
retired sort of life, music is a source of endless comfort. Above 
all to the teacher, whose life is almost identified with the name 
of patience, this divine art comes like a consoling spirit, to 
soothe his ruffled nerves, and give rest to his weary thoughts. 
Next to sleep it refreshes and invigorates; and a parent who 
places his child in a situation to acquire this art, bequeathes to 
him a blessing, which death alone can deprive him of. In the 
midst of busy life, in the land of strangers, where it is the only 
language he understands, in the hour of sorrow, even in the 
delirium fit, and the horrors of the mad-house, music never 
abandons him who has once welcomed her to his soul.” — 


p- 106. 
The tenth, and last chapter, though on more general sub- 
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jects, is, perhaps, the most interesting” in this valuable little 
book. The author observes, in commencing it, 


** Tt will readily be seen, that in order to finish to advantage 

the course of education I have now sketched, two things are 
necessary ; first, that the scholars continue with the same in- 
structer; and second, that the instructer shall not abandon his 
occupation, until he has at least carried one set through the 
whole course.” —p. 107. 
- Again, —‘“‘So long as the business of school-keeping is 
made only a step to a profession, —a necessary evil, to be 
thrown off as soon as possible, we cannot expect to have per- 
manent teachers; young and inexperienced persons will suc- 
ceed to those who have but begun to know the duties of 
teachers, — and thus children are handed over from one to an- 
other, the unfortunate subjects of many men’s experiments in 
teaching.” —p. 109. 


These, with the remarks immediately following, will, we 
hope, place in a new light the profession of a teacher, not 
at present understood, and far from sufficiently estimated. 
To all that is said relating to the ‘‘ conduct and discipline of 


the school-room,”’ we would direct the particular attention of 
teachers. He thus concludes. 


**T would have the school-room as much like home as the 
case will admit; the same manner of addressing the children ; 
the same manner of punishing, when it is necessary ; the same 
freedom from restraint, if possible. I would, as far as practi- 
cable, have children preserve, in the school-room, the same set 
of feelings that they have in the drawing-room at home. In 
short, the best rule for the discipline of a school, may be sum- 
med up in these words, mutual affection and interest between 
the instructer and the pupil. And to establish this, depends 
in a great measure, upon parents. I close my remarks, there- 
fore, with the beautiful prayer of Juvenal ; 


‘Umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram, 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urna perpetuum ver, 
Qui preceptorem sancti voluere parentis 

Esse loco.’ ” 
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[For the Christian Examiner.] 
Art. III. — Essay on the Doctrine of Divine Influence. 


By the term Divine Influence, as it is used in this Essay, 
we would be understood to mean the agency of God, or, if 
the terms are preferred, the Spirit of God, or the holy 
Spirit, operating upon the minds of men, by which they are 
illumined, disciplined, and improved ; all that support which 
God affords in temptation, trial, and sorrow; in a word, all 
that spiritual aid, which He imparts to man, for the moral 
and religious advancement of his character here in this 
world, and by which he is prepared for a higher state of 
being in the world which is to be revealed. 

The subject is one of transcendent interest. It involves 
inquiries like these ; whether, in our conscious weakness, 
we may look for aid to One who is mighty and willing to 
help; whether, amidst perplexing circumstances ‘and con- 
flicting claims, we may seek direction from an unerring 
Guide, and an almighty Friend; whether, when our spirits 
are sinking within us under the burdens of our lot, we may 
refresh them at the Fountain of all life and consolation ; 
whether, when they are stricken with a sense of guilt and 
fear, we may yet seek a Comforter who will lead us to God’s 
mercy~seat ; whether, in fine, when they are bewildered and 
lost in their own dark and wayward i imaginings, we may look 


to One who is ‘‘ greater than our hearts,’’ and who will dis- 
pel our darkness by His own ineffable light. 


It is obvious, however, that the subject is one, which, 
from its very nature, is peculiarly liable to misapprehension 
and abuse. ‘That mystical spirit, which always, in a greater 
or less degree, pervades imaginative and enthusiastic minds ; 
and which, in a world of sense, imperfection, and sin, leads 
them to seek an unearthly abstraction from present objects, 
and an impossible approach to God, will easily find in the 
Christian doctrine of Divine Influence, the elements of a 
perverse nurture and unhealthy growth. Such has always 
been the fact. This spirit, which was by no means unknown 
to the Oriental and Grecian philosophy, early identified itself 
with the eminently spiritual religion of Christ, and produced, 
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as it was influenced by various circumstances, * almost every 
species of extravagance and fanaticism. The various sects 
of the Gnostics, from the first to the third or fourth century, 
partook largely of it. It drove the Anchorites, Ascetics, 
and Monks of what are commonly called the dark ages, to 
desert the incumbent duties of life, that they might bury 
themselves in useless and unhallowed retirements, and to tor- 
ment themselves with various uncommanded austerities. In 
these retreats it survived the shock which the religious world 
received at the period of the Reformation. It discovered 
itself in almost all the different sects into which Christendom 
was afterwards divided. It found favor, in the same degree, 
amongst the Jansenists and Quietists of France, with the Pie- 
tists of Germany, and with the Methodists, Moravians, and 
Quakers of England and America. It pervaded minds which 
seem to have had little else in common. It mingled equally 
in the noisy and vulgar fanaticism of Peter Boehme, and in 
the wrapt abstraction, and deadness to the outward world and 
to all earthly desires, which Father Molinos preached, and 
Fenelon delighted to advocate. It was the animating prin- 
ciple of the pure and active, but somewhat overstrained and 
impracticable piety of men like Spener, and the learned 
recluses of the Society of the Port Royal; and was the very 
inspiration of the extravagant fancies and rapturous day- 
dreams of Madame Guyon, and of Elizabeth Rowe. But these 
are the least melancholy of the perversions of the doctrine of 
Divine Influence, since, from the nature of the case, they 
can never become permanent or widely spread. They are 
too much at wat with man as he is, and with man as he is 
placed in this world, ever to gain a general acceptance. 
And they must be confined, moreover, mainly to persons of 
a peculiar temperament and habits of mind; to the suscepti- 
ble, the visionary, the melancholic, the imaginative, and to 
those who are disqualified equally by inclination and by 
their prevailing tone of thought and sentiment, “to hold 
with fortune needful strife.” It is such as these, who, 
feeling strongly the “divinity that stirs within’’ and the 
unsatisfactoriness of human pursuits, and sick of a formal 





* These are popularly set forth in the 8th and 9th sections of the 
“Natural History of Enthusiasm.” “Sketch of the Enthusiasm of 
the Ancient Church.” “Ingredients of the Ancient Monachism.” 
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piety, and lifeless ceremonies, and letter-killing doctrines, 
are led to aspire to an intimacy and communion with the 
Infinite and Eternal, which our present “veils of flesh ’’ do 
not yet permit us to enjoy. This mystical perversion of the 
doctrine of Divine Influence can, therefore, never gain any 
very extensive prevalence ; and is to be regarded rather as 
a subject of mournful interest than of serious alarm. And 
even where it is seen most completely to prevail, it is often 
delightfully redeemed by trains of holy thought, capacities 
of willing self-sacrifice, and sublime aspirations after unearthly 
purity and beatific peace, which seem to open upon the soul, 
like partial glimpses and momentary revelations of the hea~- 
venly world. 

But there are perversions of the doctrine of Divine In- 
fluence, that are not thus partially redeemed, but which are 
wholly evil, — naked, unmitigated evil. ‘They are those in 
which men mistake, or wilfully misunderstand the suggestions 
of their own unbridled passions and rank prejudices, for the 
suggestions of God’s holy spirit, and commit excesses in 
consequence, at once the most absurd and shocking. The 
history of the Church, from the day of Pentecost until now, 
furnishes continual examples of this. The well authenti- 
cated laws of God, the rights, claims, feelings, and conscien- 
ces of His rational offspring, have been ruthlessly trampled 
upon by men, who, in a self-deception more or less sincere, 
have believed themselves to be following a light from heaven. 
In like manner too, what is thus ignorantly and most pre- 
sumptuously deemed to be the impulses of the Spirit of God, 
has been claimed as the highest authority in the interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures; and thus superseding the use 
of our rational faculties, and the resources of learning, has 
been made to hallow errors the most bald, and contradictions 
the most palpable. Indeed it is a mournful saying, yet one 
but too well authenticated by the whole history of Christi- 
anity, that there is scarcely a folly, or an absurdity, or a 
fraud connected with our religion, for which the authentic 
impress of the Spirit of God has not thus been claimed. 

The subject then is one of unutterable moment; and it is 
one which has been, and which is, greatly misunderstood and 
perverted. It is on both these accounts that we now ad- 
dress ourselves to the consideration of it, in some of its more 
important aspects and relations. We write for the benefit of 
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honest and serious inquirers, whose minds are yet open to 
conviction. We trust that we feel the deep solemnity of the 
inquiry, and would divest ourselves of every thought and feel- 
ing, which are not in entire unison with the theme. In the 
noble language of Milton, we know that the truth in respeet 
to it “is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and all 
knowledge ;”’ and we are fully aware that our efforts can 
only be successful as they are guided by that Divine In- 
fluence, whose nature and manifestations we are attempting 
to ascertain. 

The remarks we have to offer will be arranged under two 
distinct topics of inquiry. First, What are the grounds upon 
which the doctrine of Divine Influence rests? and, second, 
What are the methods in which this Influence operates, or is 
manifested ? 

Our first inquiry, namely, What are the grounds upon 
which the doctrine rests, is important, not only because it 
lies at the basis of all our subsequent researches in respect 
to it ; but because it is a part of the subject, we apprehend, 
which it has been too common to pass over with only a slight 
and superficial attention. And this is one reason, why a 
doctrine so all-concerning as this, if true, is frequently wre- 
ceived and maintained, even by serious and thoughtful 
spirits, in an apathy and deadness of mind, which is only 
one remove from absolute skepticism; and which, so far as 
practical results are concerned, is scarcely better than total 
unbelief. We propose, therefore, to state, im some detail, 
those arguments which appear to our own minds the most 
cogent and affecting, by which the reality of a Divine Influ- 
ence over the human mind is substantiated. And privileged, 
indeed, shall we deem ourselves, if in this, or in any of the 
subsequent inquiries, we shall be able to suggest any thing, 
by which the great truths relating to this subject shall be 
taken out of the cold region of merely speculative belief, 
authenticated as realities, endowed with a living power, 
clothed with their rightful influence, and brought into a more 
actual, home-felt, and abiding presence with any mind. 

What then are the proofs by which the doctrine of this 
Divine Influence is substantiated ? 

First, we observe, that there is no antecedent improbabili- 
ty that such an Influence should be imparted. There is no 
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intrinsic difficulty, there is nothing irrational, in the supposi- 
tion. It is, at least, as probable as the opposite doctrine. 
For why should it be thought incredible or strange, or in any 
degree out of the ordinary course of things, that God should 
hold an intimate intercourse with the souls He has called 
into being? No one who is acquainted with the operations 
of the human mind, can doubt that this may be done, and 
this too, without interfering with its obvious and acknowl- 
edged laws of action. So far from this, there is an express 
provision, or at least a means, an opportunity furnished 
for such an intercourse, through the intervention of these 
very laws. We refer to that part of our mental constitution, 
by which thoughts, feelings, suggestions arise, and states 
of mind take place independently of our volitions. This 
is matter of every day’s experience. Effective trains of 
thought long searched for in vain, results which have baffled 
our most earnest pursuit, truths which have evaded our 
keenest inquiry, often occur to us suddenly, and as it were 
spontaneously, in vivid and distinct reality. This, indeed, is 
often the fact when our minds appear to be passive, or en- 
gaged with other subjects, or partially buried in sleep, or 
struggling in the dim consciousness of our first awakening 
from slumber. In like manner it must be obvious to all who 
have tried to think, that some slight defect or flaw in a pro- 
cess of reasoning, which has vitiated the whole, is not un- 
frequently removed, we know not why, or how, and the 
whole argument is thus left clear and availing. In like man- 
ner, too, forms of beauty and loveliness unknown to earth, 
which no direct efforts of ours could have created or sum- 
moned, come as it should seem of their own accord, and 
stand revealed before our mental vision. ‘Thus every facul- 
ty seems to have powers of its own, which are wholly inde- 
pendent of any specific action of the will. Every object 
which can be presented to the mind, may be thus endowed 
with a suggestive power, far beyond any resources it pos- 
sesses in its own proper self; and this will vary and be in- 
definitely modified by the habits and associations of individu- 
al minds. In this manner it is that the fairy-land of the 
Drama, of Romance, of Poetry, and the imaginative arts 
is created and peopled ; for 
** Nothing is lost upon him that sees 
With an eye that feeling gave ; 
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For him there ’s a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.” 


The same account is to be given of the fact that results of 
a practical kind, and of the most momentous importance, 
are frequently connected in that sequence of events, which 
men call cause and effect, with circumstances so trivial, and 
with states of mind so evanescent, as to escape our no- 
tice. Inventions and discoveries, which have altered the 
whole aspect of society, have been thus originated. The 
swinging of a lamp at a Popish ceremony suggested to an 
observant mind, in a comparatively ignorant age, the best 
method we yet possess of measuring time. ‘The connexion 
between the fall of an apple and the developement of the 
law which the planetary hosts obey, is familiar to every 
school-boy. ‘The flight of some birds seen by a certain in- 
dividual, at a particular point and place, and in a particular 
mood of mind, taken in connexion with the particular cur- 
rents of the winds and waves then prevailing, seems to have 
been that event, in Providence, which saved these Atlantic 
states from a Spanish population, Spanish habits, Spanish man- 
ners and literature, from the Romish religion and all the abuses 
of the worn-out monarchy, under which a sister-continent is 
now suffering.* And, to take an example of the same general 
fact, but of a more personal concern, no man can look back 
upon the history of his past life, or of the past year, without 
perceiving that events of the deepest interest to him have 
sprung from circumstances, which, at the time, were so appar- 
ently trivial as not to arrest his attention. Nay, it is not too 
much to say, that a word, a look, a tone, yet further, that 
an impression, which we unconsciously give or receive, may 
influence the whole of life, here and hereafter. Now, to 
apply these remarks to the point, for the illustration of which 
they were introduced, is it not plain, that He, to whom all 
finite minds are perfectly known, to whom all their avenues 
are open; who can give a significancy to the most trivial 
circumstance, and add intensity to the slightest emotion ; 
who can thus, in a thousand ways, give them clearer ideas, 
quicker apprehensions, more extended views of divine truth ; 
and who can thus, even without their own consciousness, 
lead them to any result, — may interpose, and influence, and 





* See Irving’s 3: Life of Columbus,” Vol. I. p. 144. 
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guide them, to will and to do of His good pleasure, and this 
too, not only without interfering with any known laws of the 
human mind, but by the very agency of these laws ? 

There is thus a provision made in what we would here 
call the moral providence of God, that is, in behalf of the 
human mind and the spiritual well-being of man, precisely 
analogous to that which is also made in His natural and physi- 
cal providence, or, in the ordering of external things to 
effect His purposes. As, in regard to this, we know onl 
the few proximate causes or circumstances which precede 
any given event, but are ignorant of those which are remote ; 
it is evident that, by altering any of these remoter causes 
which lie beyond our ken or knowledge, God may bring to pass 
any event, not only without disturbing any of the establish- 
ed laws of nature, but by the direct instrumentality of these 
laws. In like manner in regard to the human mind, as we 
know not the order or connexion according to which ideas or 
feelings are regulated, it is obvious that any thought or 
sentiment may be suggested, or any mental result produced, 
not only without interfering with any known principles of 
the mind, but by the direct and natural operation of these 
principles. 

But this is the lowest view of the subject. It is not only 
possible, and in strict conformity with the known laws of the 
human mind, that,such an influence may be exerted, but it 
is, further, in the highest degree probable that such an imflu- 
ence 7s, in fact, continually exerted. 

We think this is clearly to be inferred, first, from the 
known and acknowledged Attributes or perfections of God. 
Thus, for example, we ascribe to Him Spirituality. But 
can we conceive of an inactive Spirit? And if it be admit- 
ted that this Infinite Spirit is active, that it pervades as the 
life-giving principle all creation, that it is the first cause, the 
continuing power, and the last end of all material things, can 
we believe that it avoids or neglects that spiritual being 
which is but a part, an expression of itself? 

Again ; we ascribe Omnipresence to God. But can we 
believe He is everywhere else, above us, below us, around 
us, and yet not in us? Andif thus in us, can we believe 
that He is there idle and inoperative ? 

Again; we ascribe Almightiness to God; and this we do 
not regard as an unused or useless prerogative. But if 
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used, and with an unceasing, ever-present, all-pervading 
energy, are human minds alone exempted or precluded from 
its sway ? 

Again ; God is infinitely good, and this goodness is con- 
tinually exhibiting itself in all that we behold. It is seen 
throughout the material world, in countless provisions for 
human happiness, where this happiness 1s the sole end of the 
provision, and where, but for this end, it would be a superflu- 
ous work, and this is goodness indeed! But is it rational 
to believe that human souls, which alone of all created things 
here on the earth can understand and appreciate this good- 
ness, are passed by and forgotten in the midst of its ceaseless 
flow? 

In like manner, it is obvious that the presence and agency 
of God with the human mind may be inferred from all the 
perfections of God; since it is irrational to suppose that 
these perfections would exhaust themselves on inferior 
objects, and leave untouched that “spirit of man,” for the 
use and developement of which all things else were made. 

But we turn to another view of the subject. The influence 
of God upon the minds of men is to be proved in the same 
way as the particular providence of God is proved; indeed 
it will be found to be but a branch of the same great doc- 
trine. And here it may be proper to state what we under- 
stand by a particular providence. And it is, that God’s care 
of the works of His hand is minute, and not merely general ; 
that it extends to the parts as well as to the whole ; that it 
is as essentially operating in the smallest particle of matter, 
as in the globe of the sun, in the most trivial circumstance 
of our individual history, as in those systems after systems, 
worlds after worlds, which reach far beyond human ken 
and human conception, deeper and deeper into the unfath- 
omable abyss of space. 

This doctrine of a particular providence is opposed to the 
thought, that God, having originally arranged a system of 
things, which is called, in an old and in a modern philosophy, 
an order of nature, and having established some general laws 
for its operation, threw it, as it were, aside, as an artist does 
a piece of finished machinery ; henceforth dismissed it from 
any further and particular care; and left it to run its rounds, 
under the blind guidance of some leading principles original- 
ly incorporated with it, until its functions, by their own limi- 
tation, should cease. 
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It is opposed to the doctrine that God, in His universe, 
only takes care of some general and important results, and 
leaves small events to fall out as they may. 

It is opposed to the heathenish notions of chance and 
accident as having any agency in human affairs, or in the 
world around us; notions, we may observe in passing, which 
the conduct and common conversation of men show to be, 
by no means, confined to the heathens. 

In a word, it is opposed to every supposition, which, in 
any way, directly or by implication, withdraws the notice and 
care of God from any conceivable thing or circumstance 
which exists or takes place in His whole universe, from the 
grand and stupendous whole, to the minutest part of the 
minutest particle of matter; from those events which decide 
the destiny of kingdoms, to those which are so trifling as to 
escape our individual consciousness. 

Now, as we have intimated, the doctrine of a particular 
providence thus explained, involves, as a component part of 
it, the doctrine of a Spiritual Influence ; and the same ar- 
guments by which the one is sustained, apply with equal force 
to the other. ‘Thus it is urged in favor of this particular 
agency and care of God over the works of His creation, that 
if He do not thus regard and superintend small things as 
well as great, it must be, either because they are too insig- 
nificant to be worthy of His notice, or because His knowl- 
edge and power are exhausted in the production of great 
results, so that there is none left for details ; — in fewer words, 
that God will not, or cannot, attend to minute things. And 
it is rightly inferred that an argument which, when thus ex- 
amined, is resolved into a limitation of those perfections, 
which all, at the outset, admit to be infinite, is necessarily 
unsound and worthless. But it is obvious that this argument 
applies to the operations of the mind as well as to the phe- 
nomena of matter, to the movements of every thought as 
well as to the movements of the external world. 

Again; it is urged that the superintending care of God 
over things the most minute, is proved by the same course 
of reasoning as that by which His general providence is 
proved. And this appears from the fact, that all those events 
and circumstances, which are called small and unimportant, 
are parts, and indispensable parts, of that vast scheme, by 
which worlds are upheld and kept in their proper place and 
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order. The pebble which we throw into the air, returns by 
the same law which regulates the movements of the spheres. 
It is a fact, plainly demonstrable, that the removal of a par- 
ticle of dust from our earth, would disturb the movements, 
and affect the condition, of the farthest star; and each and 
every one, therefore, of these minute particles, as well as 
the great luminaries of heaven, must have and hold its ap- 
ointed place and commission in the great scheme of things. 
t is obvious, then, that the same train of reasoning, which 
we apply to the whole of this vast scheme, is equally appli- 
cable to every part of it. But is not this argument as clear- 
ly applicable to mental and moral phenomena, as to material 
things? If it be admitted that God exercises a superinten- 
dency over the minds of men in producing great results, can 
we deny it in regard to those which are of inferior im- 
portance? Is not the concurrence of these latter necessary 
to the former, and do they not, in fact, make an essential 
part of the great moral plan of the Divine Government ? 

And, further, as we infer that God’s continual care is over 
all, from the fact that this is as necessary to the preservation 
and continued well-being of the things that are made, as was 
creative power to call them into being at first, so this is true 
of every individual thing however small or apparently insig- 
nificant ; since this, as we have shown, is an essential part 
of the vast and all-comprehending scheme. In a word, con- 
tinued preservation is as much an act and an expression of 
Omnipotence and Divine care, as was original creation, and 
this applies to every part as well as to the general arrange- 
ment of the whole; and hence it is justly held that there is 
no foundation for the distinction which is often made between 
a general and particular Providence. So intimate are the 
mutual connexions among all things that exist, and _be- 
tween general results and the minute methods by which 
these results are produced, that whatever we assert of the 
one must be asserted of the other; and the same argument 
by which it is proved that God cares and provides for any 
thing, must also necessarily prove that He cares and pro- 
vides for every thing. 

And now the application of this traia of remark to the 
subject before us is obvious. Does the continuance of the 
material world and all that therein is, evince, at every suc- 
cessive instant of its continuance, the exercise of a Power 
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as active, and as efficient, and as present, as that which first 
called it into being? and can we doubt that God’s spiritual 
and moral world is sustained and directed by a like continual 
exhibition of creative energy? Nay, is not this true fora 
stronger reason, since human spirits are the brightest mani- 
festations of Divine power; and can we conceive that He 
would be present by His august agency to the insensate 
particles of matter, and direct them in all their appointed 
evolutions, and yet withdraw this agency from those spiritual 
natures, which, by their very constitution, He is declaring 
to us, are nothing less than emanations from his own Intelli- 
gence? Does He care for stocks and stones? does He es- 
tablish a covenant of His providence with the clods of the 
valley ? does He connect the vegetating seed in mysterious 
union with all the elementary principles of nature? does 
He so order the weight of the earth, and measure the sea, 
and arrange the length of the seasons, and temper the sun, 
and compound the atmosphere, that each may minister in its 
due proportion and influence to the developement of every 
little plant ? — and can we conceive that He passes by, in un- 
concern, those spiritual and immortal beings, which are the 
most express images of Himself? For our own part, when 
we look upon the upspringing of a blade of grass, or upon an 
opening flower-bud, and observe the minute care that is 
taken of them in their early state, and watch their progress 
to perfection, we can have no doubt that God is nigh to 
human souls ; and we feel, with our whole hearts, the full force 
and subduing power of the Saviour’s appeal —‘‘O ye dis- 
trustful, shall He not much more care for you?” 

The relations that God sustains to His human family, in 
like manner, lead us to infer that a Divine Influence is ex- 
erted upon the human mind. We look to Him as our Moral 
Governor, the Inspector, Judge, and Rewarder of men. We 
believe that He has purposes to subserve in regard to every 
individual, as such, and also as being a component part of 
that kingdom, which is over all, in heaven and on earth, and 
is from everlasting to everlasting. And is it rational to sup- 
pose, that, holding these interesting relations, and having 
such objects to subserve, and possessing, moreover, entirely 
open access to the minds of men, He should confine His 
agency to the mere dead letter of certain positive laws? 
Even earthly governors, if they are wise, endeavour to give 
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effect to their enactments by every species of moral influ- 
ence; well knowing that without this all their legislation 
is vain, and that constitutions, and compacts, and prescrip- 
tions, are but as paper-walls in the way of the aggressor. 


* T]] fares that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Whate’er accumulates, where men decay.” 


The history of the world is one continued commentary on 
that vital principle in civil governinent, that when the moral 
sense of a community is perverted or deadened, its ruin is 
already sealed ; the fatal hand-writing on the wall has been 
traced ; and “ God has numbered and finished it.” And 
can we believe that in the Divine government, where not 
merely the execution of the laws, or certain general results 
are regarded, but where the moral welfare of every indi- 
vidual is the final end of the whole arrangement, those Divine 
Influences are withholden, which are so eminently adapted, 
if not indeed absolutely necessary, to secure the proposed 
result ? 

But this relation of governor and subject is one of the 
most loose and distant, so to speak, that God sustains in 
respect to man. We are His by creation; His by preserv- 
ing care ; His by a ceaseless, boundless, and ineffable love ; 
His by various dear and intimate ties which bind us to no 
other being. No words.can express the nearness of God to 
us. We make the best approach to it, when we take up the 
Saviour’s language and call upon Him as “ our Father, who is 
in Heaven.”’ And what is implied in this relation? If we 
would know, we must inquire what is implied in it as it ex- 
ists among creatures like ourselves. It is thus alone we 
can learn to understand it. And if we are conversant with 
what passes in human hearts, we know, that if there be any 
love, which, unmindful of all merely selfish aims, centres 
singly upon its object, it is this. We know that if there be 
any sentiment, which triumphs over all obstacles, and re- 
joices in personal sacrifices ; which animates our labors day 
by day, and all the day, and wakes and watches by night ; 
which gains new intensity from the trials it is called to en- 
dure, and new fervor, depth, and tenderness from unwelcome 
and forbidding events; which never wavers, never tires, 
never changes, never fails ; which outlasts the absence, out- 
lives the life, and survives the unworthiness of its objects, 
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— it is parental love. We know that words are cold and 
powerless to describe it, that there is more felt in any single 
pulsation of a parent’s heart, that there is more seen in a 
single glance of parental affection, that there is more heard 
in any single tone of parental endearment, than the most 
gifted tongue can tell. And yet this sentiment, strongly and 
purely as it exists in human bosoms, is but a faint and shad- 
owy emblem of our heavenly Father’s love. It only gives 
us some intimation of the nature of the sentiment, but 
falls as far beneath the great reality, as the earth is beneath 
the heavens. And can we believe that a sentiment like this, 
pervading, if we may reverently use the expression, the 
bosom of the Infinite God, should prompt to no near inter- 
course with its objects? Is it not rather far more rational to 
infer, that it should lead to a communion with them, constant, 
intimate, suited to their natures, adapted to their wants, and 
answering to all their pure aspirations and devout desires ? 
It is, indeed, so rational a conclusion, that it enters as an 
essential truth into various forms of religion, which have 
little else in common. 

We next observe that this Influence of God upon the 
human mind, not only involves nothing strange or unnatural, 
but, on the contrary, may be regarded as analogous to what 
we know of the influence which human minds exercise over 
each other. If we examine the methods in which impulse 
and guidance are imparted from mind to mind, in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society, we shall find, that it is- by no 
means confined to direct and palpable instruction, but that, 
in addition to this, we are continually receiving impressions 
from those around us, which it is impossible to embody in 
language. ‘These it is difficult to analyze, since they spring 
from very various and often very minute sources, but yet, in 
their combined effect, are as clear and decisive as the most 
full and elaborate instruction. ‘They are given out often, 
indeed most commonly, without the consciousness of him 
from whom they emanate, and are received, in like manner, 
unconsciously into the minds of others. But their effect is 
not, on this account, less distinct, obvious, and permanent. 
These remarks apply with peculiar force to the influence 
which is continually exerted by superior minds over those 
around them. In every circle, and in every little commu- 
nity, much of the prevailing habits of thought, feeling, 
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and sentiment is to be traced to this unwritten and un- 
spoken instruction. It is a part of the arrangement of Provi- 
dence that it should be so; and the communication of an 
influence from the Infinite mind to inferior minds, to which 
they are open and accessible in countless ways, is in entire 
accordance with that system by which they are continually 
operating upon each other. And as an express revelation 
of important truth from God bears a strict analogy to that 
mode of instruction by which the better informed impart in- 
formation to the ignorant; so the doctrine of a Divine Influ- 
ence, proceeding ‘from Him, i is perfectly analogous to those 
less obvious or imperceptible impressions, which, in ordinary 
circumstances, superior minds impart to those around them. 
There is one other illustration of this part of the subject 
which we are not willing wholly to omit. The doctrine of 
Divine Influence is rational, and commends itself, before 
inquiry, to our belief, because it is necessary to the growth 
of all the pious and devotional sentiments of our nature. 
What were God without the thought, not only that He is, 
but that He is the present Helper and Friend of all that 
call upon Him in truth and love? Let any one imagine, 
if he can, that He is a Being, who, having created the uni- 
verse, and placed man therein, and enacted certain laws 
for his direction, then retired from any further care or interest 
for His work, and left man to go on and fill up, as he 
might, his trial scene of life. Will he not find by this 
supposition, that he has disrobed his God of all that is truly 
interesting or affecting in His character, and that he has left 
himself no object, that he can either love or adore. Is God 
still the Father of his human family? It is a Father wholly 
regardless of his children. Is he still their Inspector and 
Guardian? It is with the cold eye of indifference. Is he 
still their Everlasting Friend? It must be a relation they 
can neither see, nor feel, nor understand, since it cuts off all 
but formal and distant intercourse with its objects. Is it not 
plain, that a Being like this offers us nothing on which our af- 
fections may centre and repose? He may yet indeed, by His 
ineffable attributes of greatness, wisdom, and power, excite 
emotions of fear, wonder, and awe; but such a God presents 
to our hearts an idea as dead and blank, so fur as tender 
and confiding sentiments are concerned, as are the heathenish 
notions of Nature, Fate, or Destiny. ‘The God of Christians 
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is stricken out of the universe. For ourselves, we shrink 
from the denial of a doctrine which necessarily involves 
such consequences as these. And it seems to us far more 
rational to believe, that, as intercourse and sympathy with 
our fellow beings are necessary to the very existence of the 
social affections, so those which are’ peculiarly and essen- 
tially devout, need to be quickened and kept alive, at 
all times, by a direct and heart-felt communion with God, 
their appropriate object. Indeed, without this communion, 
and we trust that we speak to the experience of many of 
our readers here, some of the strongest wants and calls of 
our nature are neglected and unanswered. The Soul was 
made for a fealty more intense, confiding, engrossing, than 
any thing earthly can inspire. It yearns for an alliance 
which the earth cannot supply. It feels a weakness which 
none other than an almighty arm can sustain. It has long- 
ings, and hopes, and aspirations, which, passing the line of 
time and the boundaries of created things, can only find 
their fitting objects, and their true repose, within the throne 
of the Eternal. And can we believe that a communion so 
necessary to the Soul, and for which the Soul was thus evi- 
dently made, and without which the God of Christians is 
virtually stricken out of His moral universe, and man bereft 
of his highest reliance and disappointed in his most distinc- 
tive and cherished affections, is denied ? 

In these remarks, we are aware, that we have only made 
an approach to the precise question at issue before us. This 
is, whether the Doctrine of a Spiritual Influence, in the 
sense in which it has been explained, is a Christian Doctrine ; 
whether it is asserted authoritatively in the New Testament ; 
whether it is to be ranked among those new and additional 
prerogatives, which belong to the disciples of Jesus Christ? 
Still we deem these preparatory remarks important to a right 
understanding of this subject. Since, if it can be shown 
that the doctrine is a rational doctrine; that it contains and 
involves nothing, which, before inquiry into any alleged re- 
velation concerning it, should excite doubt or distrust; but, 
on the other hand, that it is one which is rendered highly 
probable by all we know of the constitution of the human 
mind, of the character of God, of His relations to His crea- 
tures, and of the connexion of these creatures with each 
other, —we shall be better prepared to examine and estimate 
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the direct evidence, which is urged in its support. Indeed, 
we apprehend the most fatal obstacles, which prevail in the 
minds of men, both against the claims of Christianity in gen- 
eral, as divine, and against its leading doctrines, rightly under- 
stood, arise from objections existing antecedently to all in- 
quiry, and which are never thoroughly examined. Of this de- 
scription are all those doubts which are suggested by what is 
vacuely thought to be the strangeness of the Gospel scheme, 
and its want of conformity with things already admitted to 
be true. And in respect to the particular inquiry before us, 
we are persuaded that much of the balf-believing and skep- 
ticism which exists on this subject, springs from an ignorance 
or forgetfulness of those relations, which God has established 
between Himself and us; and, that if we could feel any 
thing approaching to an adequate sense of the intimacy of 
His union to our souls, we should no longer be doubtful in 
regard to His gracious Influence upon them. 


We now proceed to ascertain what additional light the 
Scriptures have thrown on this important subject. But, as 
these pages are not the proper place for minute or elaborate 
Scriptural criticism, we shall cite only those passages, which, 
in our apprehension, have a direct bearing on the question at 
issue, with as few remarks as possible in illustration of their 
meaning and pertinency. 

Those who are familiar with this subject, are aware that 
the principal difficulty attending the investigation, arises from 
the necessity of distinguishing between those promises of a 
Divine aid, which were given to the first Apostles of our 
Lord, in furtherance of their mission as the first heralds of 
the cross, and which, in consequence, were strictly miracu- 
lous in their character ; and those ordinary, or not miracu- 
lous aids of the Spirit of God, which, as we believe, are 
promised to every devoted follower of Jesus in every subse- 
quent age.* In the discussion now before us, we shall con- 





* Tt is somewhat remarkable, that so accurate a thinker and so sen- 
sible a writer as Dr. (now Archbishop) Whately is, should have made 
such a loose and unsatisfactory argument on this subject, as is found 
in his recent publication, the “ Essays on some of the Difficulties in 
the Writings of St. Paul.” We may refer, in illustration of this re- 
mark, to Essay rx. page 281. He seems to have taken as granted, too, 
that the phrases ‘‘ abide with them for ever,” and to “the end of the 
world,” admitted of none other than a strictly literal interpretation. 
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fine ourselves entirely to those passages, which, in our ap- 
prehension, belong, beyond all question, to the latter class. 

We shall probably be anticipated, by all who have attend- 
ed to this inquiry, in the first reference we shall make to the 
Christian Scriptures. It is to the remarkable conversation 
of our Lord with Nicodemus (John iii. 3—14), and especially 
to the words ‘ unless a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ We are aware 
of the various interpretations which have been given of the 
words ‘born of the spirit.’ But if they be viewed im 
connexion with the illustration of them, which is afforded in 
the 8th verse following ; and in connexion with the language 
of Paul to Titus, (iii. 5,) of Luke (xviii. 27,) in which God’s 
agency in the salvation of men is contrasted with their own 
weakness and inability ; and especially if they be brought 
into comparison with various passages, in which a change 
from sin to holiness is denoted by the phrase “ born of God,” 
(as for examp'e, John i. 1’, and in various places in the Ist 
Epistle of John) ; it will be apparent, that the phrase “ born 
of the spirit”? can mean nothing less than a special effect, 
produced by an influence proceeding from God as its cause, 
and operating through the religion of His Son, as the means. 

Luke xi. 13, “If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children; how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the holy spirit to them that ask him.”’ 
It is then promised to all who seek it. 

In the last solemn and affecting interview of our Lord 
with his disciples, previous to his crucifixion, and in imme- 
diate connexion with the promise of divine aid in their pe- 
culiar mission, which, under the designation of Paraclete, 
Helper, Advocate, and Comforter, was to be with them in 
all their labors and trials, for guidance and support, he sub- 
joins the following words, (John xiv, 21,) “‘ He that loveth 





The Essay contains many judicious remarks, but, as it seems to us, is 
liable to the fatal objection referred to in the text, that, namely, of fre- 
quently confounding those texts in which the promise of a Supernat- 
ural aid was given to the Apostles and early Disciples of Jesus Christ, 
with those which were intended for all Christians of all ages. 

Indeed the same mistake is very common in most treatises on this 
subject. It runs through and vitiates the Scriptural argument of Dr. 
Sprague (see Sprague on Revivals, pp. 74, 75,) on this subject, which is, 
moreover, very weak and inconclusive on other accounts. And the 
same error is apparent in many of the letters of the twenty-three Di- 
vines, which make up the remaining part of the volume. 
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me, shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him.” It is obvious, that what- 
ever this promise may mean, it is not confined to those whom 
he then immediately addressed, but is general in its applica- 
tion, and is extended to all who love him. What then is the 
import of the promise, ‘<I wi/l manifest myself to him.” 
We cannot stop to notice the various meanings which have 
been put upon these words. ‘The only unforced and rational 
one, and that which best answers to all the circumstances 
under which the promise was uttered and received, is, ‘‘'To 
those who love me, I will show myself beneficent, and kind, 
and ready to assist, as if | were in real presence with them.” 
It is equivalent to the promise made to his immediate fol- 
lowers, in the preceding verse ; ‘“‘lam in you.” And as 
this, in regard to them, included a promise of all necessary 
aid in the extraordinary labors to which they were destined, 
in the first propagation and establishment of the religion of 
Christ among men; so the words under remark can be 
understood as meaning nothing less than a promise of all 
needed assistance to ‘al! who love him,” in the ordinary 
circumstances of their discipleship on earth. 

This construction is sustained and fortified by the explana- 
tion which our Saviour himself gives, in immediate connexion 
with the passage cited. In reply to Judas, who asked an 
explanation of the words, Jesus said, ‘‘ If a man love me, 
he will keep my words ; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.”’ This 
was a metaphorical phrase, well known to the Jews, and was 
used to express intimate presence, especial favor, and essen- 
tial aid. It will be observed, too, that this promise, like 
that in illustration of which it is used, is general; it is made 
to “all who love Christ.”” If these views are correct, the 
words “I will manifest myself to him,” and ‘we will 
make our abode with him,” contain the promise of all need- 
ed spiritual aid, and it is made to all, in all times, ‘* who 
love’? the Saviour. We are unwilling to crowd our pages 


with the learned lumber of quotations and references. Those 
who have gone into this inquiry will perceive, that the inter- 
pretation we have here given is sanctioned by the most 
learned and unprejudiced commentators, from Grotius down 
to the present day, including those, who, in regard to many 
other important points of doctrine, are much at variance. 
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We think, further, that this doctrine of a Divine Influence 
is clearly taught and strongly urged by St. Paul, in various 
parts of his Epistles. 

Thus the Apostle wrote to his converts in Galatia, (iv. 6,) 
*¢ Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” There seems 
to be no reason for restricting this promise to the Galatian 
converts. ‘They were called sons, because they were re- 
deemed from the slavery of the Jewish law. And so were 
all Christians. And whatever we understand to be the im- 
port of the promise “ the spirit of his Son,’’— whether, as 
some think, the effusion of the holy spirit, whereby they 
received the assurance of their adoption and sonship: or 
whether, as others argue, by this term is meant the spirit or 
temper of Christ ;— it is equally evident, that the boon is 
not one of those miraculous gifts which were often imparted 
by the Apostles to their disciples, but is a spiritual blessing, 
in which all Christians may participate, and is, moreover, 
ascribed directly to God as its author. 

To the Ephesians (i. 13, 14) the Apostle writes, “In 
whom (that is, in Christ) after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that holy spirit of promise, which is the earnest 
of our inheritance,” &c. Spirit of promise is a well known 
Hebraism for promised spirit. We know no reason why this 
sealing of the promised spirit should 5e restricted to mean 
only the extraordinary gifts which were imparted to the first 
converts of the Apostles, and not extended also to that re- 
ligious preparation of the heart, which is in Jike manner. the 
effect of the spirit of God coéperating with ours, and which 
is to all who receive it, in all ages, the earnest of an immor- 
tal inheritance. 

Again, the Apostle writes to the same body of disciples, 
(Eph. iii. 14—17,) “I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would grant you to 
be strengthened with might by Azs spirit in the inner man, 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Here a Di- 
vine Influence, even the spirit of God, not any miraculous 
gift, is recognised as important to the Ephesians, in strength- 
ening their faith in Christ. And, if thus important to them, 
it cannot be less so to all Christians of all times. And if it 
were not to be imparted, it certainly would not have been 
prayed for. The same remarks apply with equal force, to 
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the earnest aspiration of the Apostle in behalf of his con- 
verts at Rome. (Rom. xv. 13.) “ Now the God of hope 
fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope through the power of the holy spirit.” * 
Here a spiritual blessing, and not those extraordinary 
powers by which the first disciples were distinguished, is 
sought in prayer, by an Apostle, through the agency of “the 
holy spirit ”’ The doctrine of a Divine Influence is then 
clearly implied and virtually taught by St. Paul, at least so far 
as those are concerned to whom he wrote. And asthere was 
nothing in their peculiar circumstances, which confined the 
application of the doctrine to them, it is a fair, and, indeed, a 
necessary inference, that it is not so to be confined ; but, as 
the blessing implored was a spiritual gift, and one necessary, 
and equally necessary to all Christians, so all may hope to 
receive it, on the same terms, and through the same agency. 
We add a few more passages, to which the same reasoning 
applies. 

Eph. iv. 30. ‘Grieve not the ho'y spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.”” Here, 
as in the passage above cited (Eph. i, 13, 14), the Apostle 
meant by ‘‘the spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed,” 
those Christian gifts and graces, that religious preparation of 
the heart, which were wrought by the spirit of God, and 
whereby they were marked, designated, set apart for the 
day of redemption; and tliere is nothing from whieh we can 
infer, that any gift was thus possessed by them, which ma 
not in like manner and degree be possessed by all sincere 
Christi. ns in all ages. 

2 Thessalonians ii. 13. ‘ But we are bound to give thanks 
always to God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, be- 
cause God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through the sanctification of the spirit, and belief of the 
truth.” In this passage, “‘ sanctification’ is ascribed to the 
agency of the spirit. See also 1 Peter, i. 22; Jude 20; 





* Not “Ghost,” as the mistranslation in our common version ex- 
presses it, It is much to be regretted, that this term should hold its 
place in our Bibles. We would also take this opportunity to observe 
that it is in like manner to be regretted that the terms Holy Ghost, 
Holy Spirit, and equivalent ones, should be continued io be printed 
with capital letters, as if a person were meant. It is well known to 
those who read the original language, that there is no authority for 
this. 
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where a like agency is ascribed to the holy spirit; all of 
which passages are distinctly and explicitly, though con- 
cisely, explained by St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
(ii. 13,) ‘* For it is God which worketh in you, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

On all these texts, three things, we think, are especially to 
be noted. 

First; Spiritual blessings, sanctification, religious improve- 
ment of the heart and life, and not those miraculous gifts, 
which were conferred by the Apostles on their early converts, 
are the blessings imparted. 

Second ; They are ascribed to the holy spirit, the spirit of 
God, or simply to God, through whose peculiar agency they 
are imparted. And 

Third; As they are equally needed by all Christians of 
all ages, and as there was nothing in the peculiar circum- 
stances of those to whom the language was originally direct- 
ed, to confine its application to them, it is not so to be 
confined. 

We conclude these quotations by referring to the Epistle 
to the Romans, viii. 26, 27; ‘* Likewise the spirit helpeth 
our infirmities: for we know not what we should pray for, 
as we ought; but the spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us, with groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that 
searcheth the hearts, knoweth'what is the mind of the spirit, 
because he maketh intercession for the saints, according to 
the will of God.’” We are aware that the term here trans- 
lated ‘spirit,’ has been differently interpreted. Some 
learned commentators have considered it as standing for the 
religion of Christ;* others, as indicating that temper or 
frame of mind, which Christianity is intended to form, but 
which is yet to be referred to God, or the spirit of God, as 
its author. + But without further remarking on these opin- 
ions, which our limits forbid, we shall only observe, that the 
explication of the term as given by Locke seems to us to be 
the true one, namely, that it is intended to indicate a *‘ new 
quickening principle and power,’’ which operates upon the 
mind through the instrumentality of the religion of Christ. 





* See this ingeniously urged in Jo. Aug. Noesselti Opusculorum. 
Fasciculus 1. Hale, 1785. 
+ Jo. G. Rosenmiller, Scholia in N. T. Rom. viii. 26. 
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Such are the Scriptural author'ties on which we rest our 
faith in the doctrine of a Divine Influence, proceeding from 
God, the Father of our Spirits, and operating upon the 
minds of men. We have felt the necessity of condensing 
this part of the subject as much as possible, ard in our en- 
deavour to be brief, may have rendered the argument ob- 
scure. However this may be, one great source of error, at 
least, which frequently obscures and destroys the reasoning 
of inquirers on this point, who are otherwise judicious and 
accurate, we have sedulously attempted to avoid, namely, 
that of confounding the extraordinary and miraculous aids 
promised to the first Apostles, and imparted by them to their 
immediate followers, for a special purpose, with those spirit- 
ual influences, which, as we believe, are imparted to all sin- 
cere and devoted Christians of all subsequent ages, and in- 
tended for their own spiritual improvement. 

Such are the grounds on which our belief of the doctrine 
of Divine Influence rests. We shall proceed to inquire, in 
the next place, what are the methceds in which this influence 
is afforded to the human mind. But this must be deferred to 
our next number. 





Art. 1V.— The Diegesis ; being a Discovery of the Origin, 
Evidences, and Early History of Christianity, never yet 
before or elsewhere so fully and faithfully set forth. By 
the Rev. Ropertr Tayrtor, A. B., and M. R.C.S. Bos- 
ton: published by John Gilbert. 1832. [Second Edition. 
Boston: published by Abner Kneeland. 1834.] 8vo. 
pp- vill. and 440. 


Amone the means employed at the present day to dis- 
seminate the doctrines of irreligion, the press, as might be 
expected, is active and efficient. This indeed is no new 
thing. On the contrary, it appears that in this as in the 
other departments of its operation, it labors more for the 
republication of former works, than for the creation of new 
ones. We do not then introduce the subject of Infidel 
Publications, solely or principally because religion is threat- 
ened by new arguments, but rather because we find some- 
thing worthy of notice in the new forms and bolder claims 
of very familiar acquaintances. 
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It is a debated question, whether Infidel publications 
should now meet with that attention which has formerly 
been so lavishly bestowed upon them. Some, being 
properly indignant at the spirit which pervades them, so 
far from an honest inquiring temper, and by no means too 
well assured of their poverty of argument, are decidedly 
opposed to a public examination of them. Others, equally 
aware of these circumstances, are alarmed at the influence 
they may exert over the ignorant and the vicious, and 
desire an answer to even the weakest of them. If it be 
asked, as a general rule, whether the friends of religion are 
bound to repel every attack against Christianity, however 
cowardly or weak, by a formal examination and refutation, 
the answer would we think be on all sides in the negative. 
But if it were asked, whether those, who are set for the 
defence of the Gospel, are free to pass by, unexamined, the 
plausible objections of its enemies, all would return the same 
answer. We would be more particular in stating the ques- 
tion, to which a general answer cannot, and ought not, to be 
given. Irreligious publications, which are now sent forth in 
large numbers, comprehending every possible variety be- 
tween the profitless and harmless cogitations of the philo- 
sophic deist, and those of the scurrilous reviler of his own 
moral and intellectual nature, should be divided into two 
classes ; as they are merely opinionative and theoretical, or 
as directed against the authorized evidences of an acknowl- 
edged system of religion. Thus there are treatises which 
acknowledge and uphold Natural religion, while they reject 
the idea of a Revelation as unnecessary or impossible, or 
attack the evidences of Christianity as founded upon such a 
revelation ; — and there are others which discard every idea 
of religion, whether natural or revealed, as superstitious and 
chimerical. There are likewise the objections of honest and 
professedly philanthropic unbelievers to abuses which they 
seem to consider the necessary concomitants of religious in- 
stitutions, — and there are the more dangerous and insidious 
ravings of political, irreligious fanatics. Now, as a general 
rule, we should object to a formal consideration of such 
publications. Notwithstanding the bold challenges and idle 
threats in which those, who are instrumental in sending them 
forth, urge upon us the alternative, as they fancy, of answer- 
ing them, or of surrendering the foundations of our faith ; 
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we think more would be lost than gained by meeting them 
as they desire. We have room only to state our reasons, 
without enlarging upon them. 

In the first place, there is a great presumption against the 
honest intentions of their authors. If the information of 
any one be sufficient to justify him in the belief that others 
will be the wiser for a communication of his knowledge, he 
must be aware that the evidences of religion are no new 
topic. It will cost him but little literary labor to discover 
that they form a large part of the literature of the last two 
thousand years; and that a good proportion were called 
forth by objections more or less reasonable, dictated by 
every possible variety of unbelief. He will discover, that 
when any thing under the shape of an argument has been 
advanced against Christianity, no matter whether it were 
dictated by an honest or a dishonest heart, it has always 
been freely and fairly met by writers who have stood first 
for talents and piety. Objections which have been raised 
in a moment and spoken in a word, have ever received 
prompt attention, and, without a single exception, have been 
thoroughly weakened and set aside, though the labor of 
years has been necessary to prepare a bulky treatise for 
their refutation. ‘Though the task of meeting over and over 
again the same idle and nonsensical objections, which have 
been a score of times refuted, was unobligatory and thank- 
less, it has ever been cheerfully performed. Every absurd 
and ridiculous fancy upon which ignorance might hang a 
plea of superior wisdom, or daring impiety could fasten its 
cobweb tissue of excuses, has been treated in a spirit of 
charitable and well-instructed zeal, as if it were the argu- 
ment of a sound and healthy mind. If Christianity be with 
any one a matter of doubt, either in its origin, nature, or 
evidence, he can look about him and see that there are 
many satisfied with both; that the religion is connected in 
the most indissoluble manner with all the institutions of 
society, and that since it is, with thousands of his fellow 
men, an object of deep reverence and regard, it is not to be 
lightly assailed. What, then, is the duty of an honest man, 
when a doubt forces itself upon his mind? The difficulty 
suggested may be such as a further examination would con- 
vince him might easily be removed, or it may be such as, 
unless overstated, to disprove nothing of consequence. Is 
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he to commit his objections to paper, and by means of the 
press to give them a wide circulation, which will infallibly 
place them in the hands of those who are not at all likely 
to obtain a refutation of them, however ready and able it 
may be? ‘This would argue rather a desire to disturb the 
faith of others, than to strengthen his own. If satisfaction 
in his own mind be all he desires, this he can obtain by 
application to those whose duty and delight it is to convince 
the understanding, as well as to improve the lives of men. 
Experience, however, shows that such a course has not 
always been followed. Many writers have not hesitated 
again and again to issue their bold objections, without so 
much as putting themselves to the trouble of reading the 
ablest refutation of them. 

Another reason why Infidel publications should not be 
formally noticed, is, that reviews or refutations of such 
books, are sure to find a very different circulation than those 
whose influences they are intended to counteract. Could 
we be certain that only those whose faith had been dis- 
turbed by the objection, would possess themselves of the 
answer, this reason would then indeed lose part of its force, 
but by no means all of it. For, as we have just said of the 
author of the objection, so we now say of those who adopt 
it, they will not often trouble themselves to read a refu- 
tation. Still we know that the refutation would fall into 
the hands of those who never heard of the objection. As 
such do not stand in need of it for their own conviction, 
they can employ their time more profitably than in perusing 
it. Not that we fear disturbing their faith, but would avoid, 
if possible, the sullying of their purest reflections by asso- 
ciating with them the degrading and abusive language which 
a reckless impiety may have attached to the objects of them. 

The last reason we shall offer, is alone sufficient to justify 
our opinion. By leaving the majority of irreligious works 
unanswered, we add one more to the weighty motives for 
the study of the Scriptures, by those who are satisfied of 
their value, and prize their possession. No one can peruse 
the treatises which have at any time been written against 
our religion, without observing that much of the argument 
contained in them, is founded upon a misunderstanding or 
perversion of the Scriptures. ‘This is peculiarly the case 
with the more modern works. It must increase the pleasure 
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of the believer, when he sees the character of the Saviour 
ridiculed or his existence denied, to be able to call from his 
own acquired knowledge, ample refutation of the falsehood. 
He cannot have studied very carefully, even if the Bible 
without note or comment has been his only text-book, with- 
out being convinced of the perfect symmetry of all its parts, 
whether he dwell upon the nature of its instructions, or the 
mode of their conveyance. Why needs such an one to have 
the existence of the Saviour, or the morality of the Gospel, 
vindicated to him? He certainly can say, with Rousseau, 
“that the inventor of such a personage would be a more 
astonishing character than the hero;”’ and, with Rochester, 
‘a bad life is the only grand objection to the Bible.” 
Indeed, a thorough understanding of the Scriptures, would 
be a sufficient means of refuting every objection that has 
ever been brought against them. ‘Take one example from 
a modern unbeliever. Carlile, an Infidel leader in England, 
professes to reject the belief that such a person as Jesus 
Christ ever existed. It will hardly be believed that a man 
of such consummate impudence or ignorance, whichever it 
may be, should set himself forward as the great light of the 
age ; such however is the case. His argument is very de- 
fective, being nade up of a false assumption and a false 
inference. ‘‘ The words, Jesus and Christ,” says this Jearn- 
ed philologist, “‘ are convertible and synonymous terms ; 
such a name had never been adopted by those who under- 
stood the meaning of both words, it is a tautology which no 
people ever adopted in the way of title,” therefore, ‘the 
history of Jesus is a fable.’ * Now a child of common 
understanding can, not only tell the distinction between the 
two titles of our Lord, as Jesus, the Saviour of men, and 
Christ, the anointed of God, but can see likewise an ap- 
propriateness in applying them both to him who at once 
fulfilled both these offices. But if this were not the case, 
—if the two words, instead of having a derivation and 
signification as distinct as possible, were, as Mr. Carlile’s 
ignorance suggests, absolutely synonymous, the conclusion he 
would draw is equally unwarranted. His own name instead 
of being ‘ Richard Carlile,’ might with no more labor have 
been ‘ Richard Richards,’ and his friends would probably 





* The Republican, London, Oct. 14, 1825. 
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have admitted his existence, and his testament, provided he 
has any thing besides his critical skill worth leaving behind 
him, would undoubtedly be valid. But it is not only for such 
silly arguments as this, that a knowledge of the Scriptures 
provides an answer; it is of equal value in the more plau- 
sible, not to say better sustained objections, with which an 
unhallowed or misguided hand has endeavoured to slur 
the sanctity of our Religion by disputing its claims, or cavil- 
ling at its doctrines. We are fully confident that no one 
who values his faith aright, and improves his opportunities 
for informing and training it, will meet with any argument 
which he cannot render powerless. It is the duty of every 
one to be able to do this. We talk of the harmony, the con- 
sistency, and the appearance of truth which mark a theory 
in Natural, Moral, or Intellectual Philosophy ; and it is by 
the presence or absence of such internal signs that we form 
an opinion of its value. We examine it likewise in connec- 
tion with admitted truths, and, if the whole recommends 
itself to us as worthy of our reception, we embrace it. We 
should set him down as a simpleton, who should endeavour 
to shake our faith in it by showing some inaccuracies in the 
printing of the book in which it is contained, in the hand- 
writing of its author, or some unimportant discrepancies in 
the statements of those who had in turn chronicled its origin 
and history. If any book may be thus allowed to tell its 
own story, and rest its claims upon a general and particular 
scrutiny of its contents, the result of which is to fix an 
opinion, such we may safely assert is the case with that 
book, in which is recorded a Revelation from God. 

We are aware that it will be answered to all we have 
said, that it is proper for those, to whose peculiar care the 
defence of Christianity is committed, to show themselves as 
active as its enemies. ‘‘ Nothing,” says Horne, ‘is un- 
worthy of notice, that is calculated to mislead the ignorant 
and unwary.” In this we perfectly agree ; the question is, 
how shall this notice be expended, —in what manner shall 
a zeal and readiness in the cause of Christianity be mani- 
fested? Our arguments have been adduced to support our 
opinion that the authors, or rather the publishers, of irreli- 
gious treatises have now no right to claim a formal attention ; 
that the friends of religion are under no obligation to bestow 
it. We hope to be understood as confining this remark to 
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those treatises where assertion is put for argument, libellous 
personalities and insults in place of facts, or where nothing 
more is attempted than merely the broaching of an absurd 
opinion, harmless indeed, unless bringing into jeopardy the 
peace of society, when the law of the land must be the 
instrument of conviction. But when, in the words of Bishop 
Watson, ‘‘ however much we may question the wisdom of 
their authors, we can give them credit for sincerity,” or 
‘¢ when silence begins to be looked upon as an acquiescence 
in what they advance,” then, as inclination prompts an 
answer from any one, by consulting his own ability and 
opportunity, he may employ himself usefully in meeting 
them. But we have yet to learn the name of the book 
containing a solid argument against Christianity, which the 
anatomical criticism of such men as Watson, Douglas, and 
Campbell, has not thoroughly dissected, and laid by among 
the curiosities of former times. 

Here we might leave our subject, and decline even ac- 
knowledging our acquaintance with the existence and con- 
tents of the irreligious publications of the day. But, as it 
is the desire of many that silence on these points should not 
on any side be construed into an expression of indolence or 
fear, and as we said there was something worthy of notice 
in the different forms and pretences of old arguments, we 
would state in a few words the general character of the 
books, and then bestow a more particular attention on that 
one which embodies the whole wisdom of the Infidelity of 
the nineteenth century. 

Of these publications it may be said in general, that all 
they contain of argument is old, and has been proved un- 
sustainable, while their novelty consists in their connexion 
with ignorance and error on other points than those upon 
which they profess to treat. ‘The authors of some of them 
seem to have employed their time in perusing every thing 
of an irreligious nature, which their predecessors have left 
behind them, whether they themselves saw reason before 
their death to retract it or not. Others have manifestly 
possessed themselves of the works of Christian authors, and, 
passing by the main purpose of them, have selected with 
scrupulous care all objections there anticipated, solely for 
the pleasure of removing them. Some pretend to found 
their objections upon the philosophy of revelation, and 
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quote the life of Voltaire, forgetting that his death likewise 
would teach them a lesson. Some lay claim to the pos- 
session of a soul, while others refuse to believe’in the ex- 
istence of what they cannot see and handle. Some hope 
for a life after death, while others know of no reason why it 
should be granted to them, even so much as to the beasts of 
the field. Some in fine believe in a God, in his moral gov- 
ernment, and in a future state; while others maintain that 
the harmony and order of creation, like the confused beauty 
of the kaleidoscope, is the work of chance ; that man must 
look for his heaven upon earth, and that all the institutions 
of society are based upon narrow, false, and unjust prin- 
ciples. 

‘Said indeed would seem to be a formidable host, for 
though using such different weapons and with such different 
skill, these are all directed against a common foe. They 
comprehend, as we see, three classes: 1. Those directed 
against revealed religion, attacking both the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures; 2. Those which aim to set aside 
natural as well as revealed religion, denying the existence 
of a God, and the certainty of a future state; 3. Those 
treatises which oppose the existing state of society in all its 
most important institutions, as defective and oppressive, 
while they aim their blows against religion as the cause of 
the difficulty. It is of the first class exclusively that we wish 
to speak. Some who use them, indeed, profess to honor the 
evidences of Christianity with a calm discussion. They 
produce objections founded upon imperfections ascribed to 
the Saviour and the character of the Apostles, upon the 
want of originality and perfection in their precepts and 
morality, and the tendency of Christian institutions. Here 
we find all those old objections which in the moment of 
their first publication were satisfactorily refuted. ‘The 
sophistical objection of Hume which was so overturned by 
Campbell, and since by Brown, that it would seem, if there 
were any fellowship in types, they would refuse to reproduce 
it, now makes its appearance in a thousand forms, at each 
time stated with all the gravity of a newly discovered truth. 
But the greater part of the arguments are founded upon 
such points of the evidence, as superficial thinkers suppose 
may lose their power by the progress of time. ‘Those facts 
which the early opposers of Christianity dared not question, 
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are now most unblushingly denied. If there be any thing 
in the infidelity of the present day which did not belong to 
that of any former age, it is an unlicensed freedom of state- 
ment arising from such presumptions. ‘There is a catching 
at names and dates, as if the great truths of Christianity lay 
in a perfect system of chronology, or in an examination of 
geological and geographical theories. ‘There is a comparing 
of minute expressions in different parts of the Scriptures, 
and a consequent outcry of interpolation and discrepancy. 
Whether it be from wilful malice, or more frequently from 
ignorance, we cannot tell, but the fact is clear that a most 
glaring misrepresentation, on the part of Infidel writers, of 
the contents of the Scriptures is a prominent characteristic 
of most of their publications. We not unfrequently find the 
language of bad men, which for proper ends is necessarily 
introduced into the Scriptures, taken entirely from its con- 
nexion and represented as the very words of God. We 
are aware that there is much honest misunderstanding of the 
real design of the Old Testament, and of its true connexion 
with the New; but such miserable attempts at argument as 
have been founded on this misunderstanding can hardly be 
ascribed, by the most long-suffering charity, to ignorance 
alone. ‘These general characteristics of all the modern 
Infidel publications are united to perfection in that of which 
we have placed the title at the head of this article. It was 
with the design of bestowing some attention on this book 
that we have been led into the preceding remarks. 

The author of the “ Diegesis,”’ was formerly a clergyman 
of the Church of England, though, we believe, never invest- 
ed in that capacity with tie duties of a settled pastor. That 
he has for some time however renounced his belief in Chris- 
tianity, if he ever possessed any, appears from the following 
extract. ‘In the Times newspaper (London), of Dec. 11, 
1818, Mr. Taylor published a Latin advertisement stating 
in the most solemn terms his extreme grief and penitence 
that he had uttered certain horrid and mad effusions, and 
imploring the charitable forgiveness of all Chrisiians. Some 
years afterwards when he had made himself stil] more noto- 
rious as a blaspheming Infidel, the same newspaper revived 
the recollection of the preceding fact. Upon this Mr. 
Taylor inserted a letter in the Times acknowledging the 
truth of the statement, and not blushing to affirm that the 
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whole was done to appease the distressed feelings of his 
pious mother ; and this avowal of deceit and hypocrisy he 
made without the least expression of regret or shame! 
Very shortly after, another letter appeared in the Times, 
purporting to be from Mr. Taylor’s own brother, contradict- 
ing his assertion, and declaring that he had made that 
solemn recantation of infidelity in hopes of obtaining a 
curacy.”’* These, however, are incidents in Mr. Taylor’s 
literary history independent of the publication before us. 
The title-page of the Diegesis certainly excites high 
expectations and promises much. But it is a good rule, 
which critics have established in discussing the worth of an 
original publication, (and this certainly professes to be one,) 
to discover something if possible of the ability of the author 
for the proper performance of his undertaking. For such 
information concerning the author of the ‘“ Diegesis” we 
need not look further than the book itself. St. Paul speaks 
(1 Cor. ii. 10 — 15) of judging of spiritual things by spiritual 
faculties ; and as Christianity professes to teach of spiritual 
truths, we expect that one who would examine these 
truths fairly, whether to receive or to reject them, should 
at least profess the power of spiritual discernment. But 
that this is not the case with Mr. Taylor, his own words will 
prove. He adopts for his motto, and afterwards repeats in his 
‘< Diegesis ” (p. 54),¢ the words of Euphrates, ‘‘ The philoso- 
phy which is agreeable to nature, approve and cherish; that 
which pretends to commerce with the gods, avoid.” On 
page 99, Mr. Taylor says: ‘‘ As for the pretence to any 
thing supernatural, philosophy teaches us to view it only as 
a certain and incontestable mark of imposture, by whom- 
soever advanced. Prophecy ! the very nameof such a 
thing is a surrender of all pretence to evidence, ’t is the 
language of insanity! The fetor of the charnel-house is not 
more charged with its admonition to our bodily health, to 
withdraw from the proximities of death, than the cracky 
sound of the thing is, with warning to our reason, that we 
are out of the regions of sobriety, whenever it is so much as 
seriously spoken of: no honest man ever pretended to it.”’ 





* See “An Answer to the Manifesto of the Christian Evidence 
Society.” By John Pye Smith, D. D. London. 1830. p. 52. 


+ The references to the pages of the “ Diegesis” are adapted to 
the first American edition. 
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From these plain words we should infer a state of mind in the 
writer rather unfit for the examination of the evidences of a 
revelation. He professes, we know, to believe in a God, but 
it is a Being who, it seems, whatever other attributes he may 
possess, cannot communicate with the creatures of his own 
formation. 

The “ Diegesis”’ itself, is what Archbishop Whately would 
call ‘‘ a collection of dried specimens.” ‘The author appears 
in it as absolutely dead to all sense of high moral feeling, 
and even to a decent respect for simple purity of sentiment. 
Many sentences in his book could proceed from nothing but 
a heart drenched in the most loathsome depravity. His 
reasoning is singularly lame and inefficient ; and where this 
fails him he endeavours to gain his point, by means of the 
most diluted sophistry, or the most consummate impudence. 
These we know are plain assertions, but we intend the 
proof to be as plain. 

The design of Mr. Taylor, though by no means original 
with him, is to prove that Christianity is of Egyptian origin ; 
that it took its rise in the mystical conceptions of the 
Essene Philosophers at Alexandria. It is to them, there- 
fore, that he would trace the existence of the primitive doc- 
trines of Christianity, and the composition of our sacred 
writings. But probably considering that it would still re- 
main a question how these philosophers became possessed 
of such a system of religion, he would go back to a still 
earlier period, and prove that Christianity is an Eclectic 
Philosophy, that is, according to his definition of the term, 
Christianity is a compilation from the moral teachings of 
ancient philosophers, — the furtive patchwork of Heathen 
Mythology. ‘To establish this assertion he brings together 
an endless mass of quotations from writings ancient and 
modern, good and bad, garbled and perverted into such a 
form, that their authors would seem to have been his 
firmest friends. ‘The whole course of his reading seems to 
have been guided by the single principle of picking from 
every writer some material both for offence and defence ; 
of straining every private opinion, unproved assertion, or 
incautious admission, on the part of an individual writer, 
into an argument against Christianity. Guided by such a 
motive, the heterogeneous mass of ecclesiastical literature 
would afford means to a much more honest and credible 
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person than Robert Taylor, A. B., of placing himself in a 
ridiculous position. Indeed the manner in which he per- 
verts the sense of authors, and the use which he makes of 
their opinions, unjustifiable even upon grounds of opinion 
and comment, to say nothing of the obligations of honesty, 
would be matter for fruitful discussion. We shall givea 
few instances of this, after noticing his main position. 

Mr. Taylor’s argument may be divided into two parts ;— 
first, his proof that Christianity is a compilation from Hea- 
then Mythology ; second, that this compilation formed the 
religious code of the Essene Philosophers. ‘To trace every 
step in this argument would be a most wanton tax upon the 
patience of the reader, besides arguing a puerile fancy in 
the writer, so near akin to that of Mr. Taylor as to render 
the imputation of it by no means desirable. We will give 
only a general statement of some of his positions, at least 
upon the iirst part of his argument. On page 137, he says, 
“ The first types of the Gospel story sprang from the Egyp- 
tian monks [Essenes], and constituted the substance of the 
mystical romance which they had modified from the Pagan 
Mythology.”’ Here is a bold assertion, and what is the 
proof? ‘The author presents us with more than a hundred 
pages, containing what he calls the ‘“‘ Resemblances of the 
Pagan and Christian Theology.” He opens his remarkable 
argument with this truism; ‘‘ If before the date assigned to 
Christianity, and in regions and countries where a religion 
under that name was not known, we shall find all the ideas 
which that religion involves pre-existent and already familiar 
to the apprehensions of men; there is no alternative but 
that the conclusion must be endured.”” With this we per- 
fectly agree ; and though it cannot be supposed, that the 
proof of his position would have afforded us any pleasure, 
we must confess that we were somewhat disappointed that 
a man who evidently has heard of the titles of so many 
books as Mr. Taylor, should have made out so poor a 
case. There is however enough in his pages to entitle him 
to a character of one kind, a character for which, for the 
sake of decency and truth, to say nothing of religion and 
sound learning, we hope he is the only aspirant. 

Among these ‘‘ Resemblances”’ are many containing the 
boldest blasphemies which a depraved heart could invent ; 
with these of course, we shall not sully our pages. Those 
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which are comparatively free from this stain, are such as 
any school-boy could put aside with no other assistance 
than his Classical Dictionary and ‘l'ooke’s Pantheon. The 
author had already given us in an early part of his “ Diege- 
sis,” a “ collation of the Christian and Pagan creeds.’’ He has 
placed i in one column that forged composition of some early 
Christian called the ‘‘ Apostles’ creed,” divided into short 
paragraphs in order that it may appear more like another, 
ima parallel column, with but three verbal differences. of 
importance, which he calls the “ Pagan creed.” In place 

of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary, he substitutes ‘ Jasius 
and the Virgin Electra,” and instead of death by crucifixion, 
— ‘‘was struck by a thunderbolt.” * This wonderful ex- 
hibition of impudence, occurring as it does in so early a part 
of his volume, before we were acquainted with its character, 
took us by surprise. We thought at least that Mr. Taylor 
had fallen upon some hitherto unknown writer, who had far 
surpassed his age and nation in his religious acquirements, 
and we expected to be referred to the identical book, con- 
taining this interesting creed. An unsuspicious reader would 
undoubtedly believe that Mr. Taylor was able to point out 
the parts and the whole of this “‘ Pagan creed,” in the writ- 
ings of the ancients ; to produce such a belief was undoubt- 
edly the dishonest intention of the author in placing it in 
his book ; but his own impudence was unable to digest such 
a monstrous absurdity, and he accordingly retracts half his 
design, by asserting that “this creed, though not to be 
found in this form in the Pagan Scriptures (the ancient 
classics), is evidently deducible from them as their sense 
and purport.’”’ It would be idle to say any thing in answer 
to such an absurd statement, more than that, as it stands, 
it is a mere “ begging of the question.”’ Let us see some of 
those ‘‘ deductions of the sense and purport” of the ancient 
classics which contain the doctrines of Christianity. If they 
can be shown, they will accomplish one good purpose at 
least, in setting at rest for ever a question so long and 
severely agitated by the ablest scholars and divines, — “ the 
moral tendency of the study of the ancient classics.” 





* Mr. Taylor alludes here to the fable of Jasion or Jasius, the son 
of Jupiter and Electra, one of the Atlantides. Jasion married the 
goddess Ceres and practised agriculture in Arcadia, but, having pro- 
voked Jupiter, was slain by one of his thunderbolts. 
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Moses is hardly to be considered a Christian name ; but 
if Christianity is of heathen origin, Judaism is likewise. 
Mr. Taylor tells us, on page 21, ‘‘that the name of Moses 
himself, as it stands in the Greek text is composed of the 
same consonant letters as Mises, the Arabian name of Bac- 
chus, of whom precisely the same adventures were related.” 
No words are necessary to prove that the last clause of this 
sentence contains a most deliberate and wilful falsehood. 
As it respects the first, an impartial inquirer might be 
tempted to ask by what authority Mr. Taylor makes use of 
the Greek rather than the Hebrew name of Moses. The 
name certainly existed in the Hebrew language first. The 
Greek letters, though the only construction which the nature 
of the language admits, still give but an imperfect rendering 
of the Hebrew Yn (Mos heh). As Mr. Taylor does not 
pretend to bring proof of the similarity of Bacchus and 
Moses, any further than this, we must conclude that a 
‘“‘resemblance”’ may be traced between any two systems of 
religion, when two words used in those systems, taken from 
two different language:, and rendered into English, have two 
letters in common. But it will require no very attentive 
reading of the ‘* Diegesis”’ to discover that less similarity 
than this is sufficient to constitute, what the author (p. 7) in 
his very classic style calls, ‘‘ the full amount of the predica- 
tions necessary to establish the identification required.” 
We see very plainly how much Mr. Taylor meant to con- 
vey by stating this absurd idea. If ignorance is not his own 
great fault, it is evidently upon the ignorance of his readers 
that he depends. What could have been his purpose in 
suggesting this pretended similarity of the names of the 
revelling deity of the heathen and the stern law-giver of the 
Jews, unless he would have the superficial and credulous 
adopt much more than he advances? ‘Though the author 
of the ‘‘ Diegesis ” is far below the historian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, in ability and ingenuity in 
suggesting causes for a light estimation of sacred things, he 
is still a ready disciple of Mr. Gibbon, in the dark and de- 
ceptive trickery of conveying by a hint, all the falsehood 
and malice of his heart, which his pen fairly refuses to 
transcribe. 

The first heathen deity between whom and the Saviour, 
Mr. Taylor would trace a ‘“‘resemblance,” is Aésculapius, 
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the fabled god of medicine (p. 149). This “resemblance”’ 

lies in the fact that ‘«¢ Esculapius was god of healing, and 
there are miracles of healing and raising the dead recorded 
in the Scriptures.” Besides, (p. 151,) “‘the cock and ser- 
pent were especially consecrated to Aesculapius, — while 
the serpent is prime agent in the story of human redemp- 
tion, and the cock really bears a very important character 
in the Gospel, in rebuking Peter for cursing and swearing.” 

- Again, on page 156, it seems that the Son of God is no 
other than the fabled Hercules ; but which of the forty-three 
of that name who figure in ’ Pagan Mythology, we are 
not told. Here Mr. Taylor finds the origin of the oath in 
use in the English universities. ‘* Hercules was expressly 
worshipped by the Latins under the name of Divus Fidius, 
the protector of faith. They called this deity to witness by 
the oath, ‘Me Dius Fidius,’ that is, ‘So help me the God 
Fidius’ or Hercules. I should take the original form of the 
oath to have been, ‘ Me Deus Filius,’ the filling up of which 
formulary, with the words ita adjuvet, makes the sense 
complete, So help me God the Son.” This is truly a very 
lucid and remarkable piece of reasoning. Well may Mr. 
Taylor say, “It is Satan himself who hath blinded our eyes, 
if we cannot see that Hercules and Jesus are one and the 
same identical personage ; that the labors of the one are the 
miracles of the other; and that the most mysterious and 
abstruse doctrines of the New Testament were but the 
realization of the emblematical types of the ancient Pagan- 
ism.”” Again, on page 158, the hunting deity, Adonis, who 
met his death in a contest with a wild boar, has claims to 
be considered the original of Jesus Christ. As Hercules 
seems to have been the original voucher of a Christian oath, 
so it seems that the Christian festivals took their rise in the 
worship of Adonis. ‘‘ The Adonia,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“‘ were solemn feasts in honor of Venus, and in memory of 
her beloved son Adonis. Venus, as sprung from the sea, 
mare, could not be more honorably distinguished than by 
her epithet Maria; Adonai is literally our Lord; so that 
these solemn feasts, without any change or substitution of 
names, were unquestionably celebrated to the honor of 
Mary and her son our Lord.”’ Then it is Apollo, then 
Mercury, who was the original of Jesus. Afier this, the 
miracle at Cana seems to have suggested to Mr. Taylor a 
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‘ resemblance ’”’ between the Saviour and Bacchus, who 
taught mankind the culture of the vine, and was moreover 
so free in the use of its production. ‘The resemblance here 
is the more remarkable, because, as we are informed in a 
note, ‘* Volney has shown, that YES was one of the names 
of Bacchus, which, with the Latin termination, is nothing less 
than Yesus or Jesus”?! We used to think that Dean Swift's 
“Dissertation to prove the Antiquity of the English Lan- 
guage’ was the most ingenious play upon words that could 
be easily invented. Jupiter, he thought, might have been 
obtained by the ancients from the words Jew Peter; Ar- 
chimedes from Hark ye maids ; Strabo from Stray beauz ; 
and Aristotle from Arise to tell. ‘This indeed was a harmless 
exercise of the Dean’s talents of invention and humor, and 
we believe that Mr. Taylor is not a whit more in earnest 
than he was. Whatever may have been the purpose of the 
author of the ‘“ Diegesis ” in bringing forward these ridiculous 
attempts at argument, we have no idea that they were of any 
avail in convincing him that Christianity was drawn from 
the corrupt fountains of Paganism. It would seem as if he 
had been obliged to stay his pen for a moment, and laugh 
at the thought of the ridiculous appearance he would make 
as an author, when his sapient reflections should stand forth 
in the immortality of ink and paper. Such, indeed, seems 
to have been the state of his mind, when, after enumerating 
some of these sickeningly ridiculous ‘‘ resemblances of the 
Pagan and Christian theology,” he says (page 160), ‘* The 
great source of difficulty and mistake in tracing the identity 
of the parent figment through the multifarious forms of the 
ancient mythology seems to arise from the change of 
epithets and names ;”’ that is, when he cannot find a re- 
semblance even in a few letters, (which is always abund- 
antly sufficient to satisfy him,) he meets with a great 
difficulty. Yet, he hopes, “the reader will do himself 
the justice to observe, that throughout the Diegesis no 
merely fanciful or conjectural interpretations are admitted, 
and no new lights struck out from ingenious etymologies : 
he is here presented with the calm, dispassionate evidence 
of facts, on the authority of Christians themselves.” Mr. 
Taylor must possess a very accommodating conscience, to 
speak of no other questionable gift. 

After giving some of his resemblances between Christ and 
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Prometheus, who he impicusly asserts might from the na- 
ture of his punishment (bound for thirty thousand years to 
a rock on Mount Caucasus, with a vulture feeding on his 
liver,) be said to be crucified as well as the Saviour, he pro- 
ceeds to bind together the whole of his wandering thoughts 
upon the Astrological origin both of Paganism and Cbris- 
tianity. ‘The Jews,” he says (p. 160), ‘‘in vain endeavour 
to disguise the fact, that they were sun-worshippers.” If 
they have never labored to free themselves from this impu- 
tation, we are inclined to believe that it must be because 
they never before heard of it. However this may be, “the 
Christian Saviour,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘is no more after all 
than what the A’sculapius, Hercules, Adonis, Bacchus, end 
Apollo were ; that is, an emblematical personification of the 
Sun.” (p. 174.) Again ;— ‘There is not one single phrase 
or form of speech either in the New Testament or in our 
best Protestant or Catholic liturgies, but in the most strict 
and literal sense is predicable of the Sun.” (p. 182.) Once 
more ; — ‘‘ Various are the allegories and fictions of his [the 
Sun’s] passing through the zodiacal sign of the Virgin; his 
descending into the lower parts of the earth ; his rising 
again from the dead ; his ascending into heaven; his open- 
ing the kingdom of heaven to all believers ; his casting bis 
bright beams of light, through twelve months, or Apostles, 
one of whom (February — Judas) lost a day, and by trans- 
gression (or skipping over) fell that he might go to his own 
place’! (p. 160.) 

Such is the process of reasoning which this remarkable 
author makes use of to prove that Christianity is of heathen 
origin. We have given as fair a tra:script of it as our limits 
will permit, and the reader may rest assured, that if Mr. 
Taylor’s intellectual pretensions appear to rest upon a slen- 
der foundation, it is no fault of ours. 

His medium of connexion between the Pagan gods and 
the Saviour, is the Hindoo deity Krishna, or Crishna. 
Here, as throughout his work, we find Mr. Taylor neglect- 
ing many ‘‘ weightier matters,” in his determination to ex- 
hibit a similarity of names, if he can do nothing more. The 
‘¢ Asiatic Researches” of Sir William Jones afford him all 
that he offers of any pretensions to truth upon this point. 
But, before we speak of ihe nature and extent of the evi- 
dence put into his hands by that distinguished author, we 
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must note his unauthorized spelling of the name of the 
Indian deity. Mr. Taylor, in all his pretended quotations 
from Sir William Jones, and in every instance in which he 
uses the name, spells it ‘“‘ Chrishna,’’ — his purpose being 
to create a similarity where in fact there is none. In the 
first Calcutta edition of this author’s works, and in all the 
subsequent foreign and English editions, the word is invari- 
ably spelt ‘ Crishna.’’ In the Hindoo Pantheon and Rees’s 
Encyclopedia, it is ‘ Krishna.” In the latter authority, 
it is said, ‘The name of Krishna is variously written in 
European languazes, Crishna, Cristna, Krustna, Kishna, 
Kistnah, Quixena, Kishen, &c., and is differently pro- 
nounced in different provinces of India.’* Sir William 
always spells the word Crishna, and dates his letters from 
“ Crishna-nagur.”” Mr. Ward (who certainly was better 
acquainted with the Mythology of India than he, however 
inferior to him in other Oriental learning) in his “* Mytholo- 
gy of the Hindoos,” spells the name “ Krishna.” 

But it is of no consequence which of all these modes of 
spelling is the right one. If Mr. Taylor would show a 
similarity between the names of the Hindoo idol and the 
Saviour, he must use the word Jesus, which is his proper 
name. Or at least the resemblance must be shown between 
Crishna and ‘ Messiah,” which is the proper original ap- 
pellative of Jesus, though the change from the Hebrew 
to the Greek renders it necessary to employ the Greek 
word answering to the Hebrew for ‘‘ anointed.”” But it is 
idle to waste words upon such obvious absurdities. Let us 
see if Mr. Taylor can produce any ‘resemblances ” be- 
tween the history and characters of his “* Chrishna”’ (if he 
wishes so to spell it) and Jesus. If, as he says (p. 175), 
‘the identity of the mythological personages, Christ and 
Chrishna, and the absolute derivation of the Christian from 
the Hindoo religion, admits of the utmost corroboration,” 
he is able to produce something in support of his assertion. 
But this is nothing more than an assertion, made to deceive 
most cruelly those who are ignorant enough to be duped by 
this bold blasphemer. 








* See An Answer to “The Manifesto of the Christian Evidence 
Society,” by John Pye Smith, D. D., London, 1830. 
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By a few garbled extracts from Sir William Jones, he 
would leave an impression upon the minds of his readers, 
that this writer had discovered certain similarities between 
the religious systems of the Hindoos and the Christians, and 
particularly in the lives and characters of their founders. Sir 
William Jones had investigated thoroughly the nature and 
antiquity of the Brahminical religion, and the influence of 
his “‘ Researches” upon his own mind will appear in a few 
short sentences extracted from them as revised and pub- 
lished by himself in 1786.* ‘‘'The adamantine pillars of 
our Christian faith,” he says, “cannot be moved by the 
result of any debates on the comparative antiquity of the 
Hindus and Egyptians, or of any inquiries into the Indian 
Theology.” + — ‘‘ One or two missionaries have been absurd 
enough, in their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to 
urge that the Hindus were even now almost Christians, 
because their Bramha, Vishna, and Mahdesa were no other 
than the Christian trinity ; a sentence in which we can only 
doubt whether folly, ignorance, or impiety, predominates.” 
‘** The Scriptures bear no resemblance in form or style to 
any compositions that can be produced from the stores of 
Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian learning.” ‘True, 
Sir William Jones thought, that the fable of Crishna, and 
some of the miraculous stories related of him, such for 
instance as his holding a mountain upon the tip of his 
finger, when playing with a party of milk-maids, at the age 
of seven years, might be traced toa period anterior to the 
birth of Christ; but not a syllable is found in his whole 
dissertation which suggests the idea, that he thought there 
was any thing in the history of the Hindoo deity with his 
sixty thousand concubines, identical with that of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Sir William Jones engaged in his laborious task in order 
to form his own opinion upon the account in Genesis of 
the creation of the world. It is said by his biographer, 
Lord Teignmouth, that his early religious faith was tinged 
by doubts ; his inquiries therefore would certainly be con- 
scientious. ‘To use his own words, if he had found the 
Scriptures contradicted, instead of attested by his researches, 





* “A Dissertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” in 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. 


+ Ibid. p. 272 et seq. 
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he would have made his conclusions public, “not indeed 
with equal pleasure, but with equal confidence ; for truth is 
mighty, and whatever be its consequences, must always 
prevail.” We return our thanks to Mr. Taylor for his de- 
served encomium upon the “ piety” of Sir William Jones, 
“his unequalled and unrivalled learning, which stands as 
a tower of strength,” while we vindicate for both these 
undisputed excellencies, the honor, the love, and the sanc- 
tion of his Christian faith, exhibited throughout his life, and 
at his sudden and unexpected death. ‘The only possible 
support which Mr. Taylor can find in this “ great author,” 
to aid him in assimilating the scraps and systems of heathen- 
ism, is found in this quotation ;—‘‘I am persuaded that a 
connexion existed between the old idolatrous nations of 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, before the time of Moses.” 
This is all that Mr. Taylor found it convenient to quote. 
What follows is likewise the language of the same author. 
‘‘The divine legate [Moses], educated by the daughter of 
a king, and in all respects highly accomplished, could not 
but know the mythological systems of Egypt; but he must 
have condemned the superstitions of that people, and de- 
spised the speculative absurdities of their priests, though 
some of their traditions concerning the creation and the 
flood were founded on trutb.”’ 

Could we for a moment think that a reader of sane mind, 
and a heart still susceptible of honest impressions, would be 
duped by this monstrous deceit of the author of the “ Diege- 
sis” in describing Crishna as the original of Jesus, we might 
here discuss the question whether indeed the fable of Crish- 
na was not long subsequent to the birth of Christ and the 
triumph of his religion. That such a question might well 
be contested, is apparent from later researches into the 
Indian Mythology. Mr. Bentley in his astronomical calcu- 
lations to test the antiquity of the Hindu festivals, many of 
which as marked in their calendar had every appearance of 
being modern, traces the origin of the fiction of Krishna to 
the beginning of the seventh century.* 

But we have already spent too much time in stating what 
is evident to every person of sound judgment. We were 


* Mr. John Bentley’s “ Ancient and Modern Hindu Astronomy.” 
Mr. Taylor has confounded this author with the celebrated critic, Dr. 
Bentley. 
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obliged to exhibit Mr. Taylor’s views on this point, however 
ridiculous they may appear, in order to put Christianity, in 
conformity with his sage discovery, into the possession of 
the Egyptian Therapeuts. As we before observed, the 
discovery set forth in the title-page of the ‘‘ Diegesis,” is 
nothing more nor less than that Christianity is an Eclectic 
system which was in the possession of the Essenes in Evypt, 
ages before the reputed era of Christ. It was necessary to 
stop for an instant and give his epitome of the Heathen 
Mythology, then to unite the whole in the worship of the 
Hindoo idol, and thus prepare the way, so that (p. 201) 
‘the superstitions of India might get footing in Egypt, and 
the Chrishna of the Ganges become the Christ of the Nile.” 
“ Every thing of Christianity,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘is of Egyp- 
tian origin.” (p. 61.) The language with which he ushers in 
his proof of this fact is remarkably characteristic ; a hurried 
enumeration of the evidence to be expected ; a certain dis- 
play of acquaintance with the works of celebrated authors ; 
a patronizing familiarity in praising their ingenuity, acute- 
ness, and research,— these, united with the utmost self- 
complacency at what he thinks must be the necessary result 
of his discovery, form the introduction to the chapter con- 
taining the grand argument, a discovery which is to eclipse 
all the wonders of this curious age, and give to Robert 
Taylor, A. B., of Oakham jail, the wreath of immortal 
renown. 

As the evidence which the author adduces is outwardly 
of some force, especially when stated in his extravagant lJan- 
guage, and as moreover this contains the whole substance 
of his book, which throughout goes upon the supposition 
that his position here is undisputed, it may be well to give 
it a brief but thorough attention. Mr. Taylor quotes, or 
rather appears to quote, the very words of Eusebius, to this 
effect, —‘‘that the ancient Therapeute (or Essenes) were 
Christians, and that their ancient writings were our Gospels 
and Epistles.’ He notes, likewise, that a chapter in that 
historian is headed, “‘ That the religion published by Jesus 
Christ to all nations is neither new nor strange.” After- 
wards Mr. Taylor gives us about twenty pages, filled, as he 
says, with “references to the Therapeutan doctrines in the 
New Testament,”’ and ‘‘corroborations”’ thence arising in 


proof of his assertion. ‘‘ With these lights in thy hands,” 
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he says, ‘‘ enter, reader, on the stupendous vista that I un- 
lock for you.”’ He has put himself to the trouble of trans- 
lating the whole chapter from Eusebius, and recommends it 
as better than any translation he could find; but, after de- 
ducting from its large number of errors, as many as can 
fairly be ascribed to a defective copy of the Greek Lexicon, 
which he may have used, it will require more charity than 
we possess to enable us to free all the remaining ones from 
the charge of malice and design. 

We would as concisely as possible consider these four 
necessary points;—1. Who were the Essenes, and what 
was their religious system? 2. How or why does Eusebius 
assert that they made use of our Gospels? 3. What did he 
intend by heading that chapter of his History in the manner 
specified? 4. Mr. Taylor’s ‘ references and corroborations 
from the Scriptures.” 

1. That the Essenes were a Jewish, and not a Christian 
sect, is evident both from their existence prior to the birth 
of the Saviour, and from the character of their religious 
observances, which seem to have been modified from the 
principles of the Pharisees. The time of their origin is very 
uncertain ; it is probable, however, that they were a body 
of Jews, who, in the later ages of the Mosaic institution, 
abhorring the corruptions and degeneracy of their nation, 
withdrew from general society, and, forming a community by 
themselves, gave their time to the study of the Scriptures, 
and the purposes of religion, by no means neglecting in the 
mean while the ordinary duties of life. Perhaps they were 
the ‘ Assideans,” ‘ merciful, pious men,’’? mentioned in 
1 Maccabees ii. 42, vil. 13, and in Ecclesiasticus xliv. 10. 
Philo,* Josephus,t and Pliny,{ make particular mention of 
this sect, and from these three writers, all that is known of 
them is gathered. Philo divides them into ‘ practical and 
contemplative” ; the latter being more properly called ‘ Es- 
senes ”’ from ooiog, holy, and the former ‘‘ Therapeuts,” this 
word signifying worshippers as well as healers, and there- 
fore proper'y denoting those whose occupation was the cure 
of souls as well as of bodies. Their principal residence was 
in Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Alexandria; but they 





* Philo, “Omnis Probus Liber,” —“ De Vita Contemplativa.” 
+ Josephus, Bell. Jud. Lib. II. c. 7. ¢ Pliny, Lib. V. c. 17. 
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were likewise scattered over Palestine and Syria. Their 
mode of living outwardly resembled that of the Shakers at 
the present day, as they held to a community of goods, and 
disapproved of marriage, while they avoided contact as 
much as _ possible with all who were not of themselves. 
They were strictly honest, temperate, and constant in their 
religious rites, in the formal ceremonies of which they far 
surpassed the Pharisees. ‘hat they were good men, and 
remarkably so, considering the state of the times, must be 
admitted, if the accounts given of them by the above men- 
tioned writers may be relied on. It is highly probable, like- 
wise, that being free from many of the failings of their 
countrymen, and really desirous of leading a holy life, they 
would early embrace Christianity. But that their mode of 
living, their formal and exclusive observances, and their 
mystical pretensions to an allegorical interpretation of the 
Prophets, as well as the writings by their own sect, were 
not in accordance with the spirit and teachings of the Gos- 
pel, is abundantly evident, and needs no proof. They ob- 
served, like other Jews, the seventh day as their Sabbath, 
and the seventh Sabbath as a great festival. They sent 
their yearly offerings to the Temple, and in al) their ritual 
observances, fasting, purification, and abstinence from cer- 
tain sorts of food, were, as indeed Philo calls them, fol- 
lowers of the Law of Moses. But we know that the ear- 
liest Christians, if, in any case, they conformed more or 
less to the Law, did it from choice or custom, not from 
obligation. Prideaux*. asserts, ‘‘that almost all that was 
peculiar to the Essenes was condemned by Christ and his 
Apostles. Such were their superstitious washings ; their 
over-rigorous observance of the Sabbath; their abstaining 
from meats which God had created’ for man’s use; their 
will-worship in their neglecting and voluntarily afflicting the 
body. Moreover, contrary to the law cf Christianity, they 
forbade marriage, which God had ordained from the begin- 
ning,” &c. 

2. This is the sect to whom Mr. Taylor would, upon the 
authority of Eusebius, ascribe the composition and first use 
of our Gospels, long before the birth of Christ. He speaks 





* Connexion, Vol. III. p. 479. 
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of the chapter in Eusebius,* as the most important his- 
torical document in the world, ‘containing a stupendous 
admission; a surrrender of the key-stone of the mighty 
arch ; a giving up of every thing which can be pretended 
for the evidences of the Christian religion.” (p. 61.) And 
all this triumphant boasting, founded solely upon an idle, by- 
the-way assertion of Eusebius, dictated by a sudden zeal 
for Christianity, and at variance with the whole tenor of 
his writings. This useless and unsustainable assertion, when 
stated in Mr. Taylor’s translation of the original, where his 
imagination supplies all which he thinks ought to have been 
said, presents, at the first view, a show of reason. ‘This, 
however, is entirely overthrown when the matter is sifted. 
But, even on the supposition that all Mr. Taylor’s positions 
were undeniable, they would not in the least concern the 
evidences of Christianity, but only the merits of Eusebius. 
To make this point clear, we will give from the history 
of Eusebius, all that is relevant to it. ‘ They [i. e. history 
and tradition] affirm that Mark was first sent into Egypt, 
and there preached the Gospel which he had written, and 
established churches in the city of Alexandria. A great 
multitude of men and women, who there embraced the faith 
of Christ, had professed from the beginning, so strict and 
philosophic an institution + [Essenism], that Philo has 
thought it worth his while to describe in his writings, their 
exercises, meetings, feasts, and whole mode of life.’ t He 
then transcribes from Philo the character of this institution, 
their forsaking cities, and dwelling in fields, their using the 
laws and oracles of the prophets, whereby their piety is 
increased, and interpreting them allegorically, by secret 
types. ‘‘ They have among them,” says Philo, ‘ the com- 
mentaries which ancient writers, the originators of their sect, 
have left them, for the most part, expressed in allegories ; 
these they use and imitate as examples.” Upon this 
Eusebius remarks, “It is very likely that the commentaries, 
which he says were among them, were our Gospels and the 





* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. Lib. II. c. 16. 

+ The purity of Mr. Taylor’s translation will appear from his un- 
warrantable insertion in this place, of the words, “ which he (Mark) 
both taught and practised.” There is nothing like this in the original. 

t Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. Lib. II. ce: 15. 
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Acts of the Apostles, with certain expositions of the Pro- 
phets like that of Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews.” * 

This is the remarkable passage from Eusebius upon which 
the whole machinery of the “ Diegesis””’ rests; that it is in- 
capable of being thus interpreted, will appear from an ex- 
amination of its contents, and of the purpose of the historian. 
Mr. Taylor’s argument rests upon the position that Philo 
wrote before Christ, and consequently that the books which 
according to him the Essenes used, must have been in 
existence before Christ. We know not whether Philo 
wrote his treatise before or after the death of Christ, as 
they were cotemporaries ; but this is of no importance, as 
Philo says nothing of ‘‘ our Gospels,”’ &c., these being the 
words of Eusebius. It is with Eusebius, then, that we are 
concerned. He gives it as his opinion (nothing more), that 
the Essenes used our sacred books of the New Testament ; 
this he does either honestly but carelessly, or without any 
reason and dishonestly. In conformity with the first suppo- 
sition, his words may be thus interpreted, — ‘A large 
number of men and women in Alexandria, who had from the 
first (that is, from the foundation of the city) professed 
Essenism, adopted Christianity when Mark first taught it 
there ; and, as before their conversion they had made use of 
the Old Testament Scriptures for their mystical interpre- 
tations, so they afterwards did with our Gospels and Epis- 
tles.” This interpretation of his words, which is fully con- 
sistent with the character of an honest historian, is besides 
highly probable. For, as he wrote at least three centuries 
after Philo, he might well have supposed that he had writ- 
ten his treatise upon the Essenes after the Christian Scrip- 
tures had been circulated ; indeed he mentions it as a re- 
port that Philo came to Rome in the time of Claudius, and 
had a conference with Peter.+ 

But if we must sacrifice the candor of Eusebius, and admit 
that here, as in a few other places in his writings, his zeal 
for Christianity induced him to employ means for its support 
not perfectly consistent with the duty of an historian and 
a Christian, we must put a different interpretation on his 
language. He was, perhaps, captivated with the descrip- 
tion which Philo had given of the Essenes, their ascetic and 





* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, Lib. II. c. 16. + Lib. II. c. 6. 
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mystical system so nearly resembling in such points that of 
the degenerate Christians of his own day, who had already 
begun to depart from the pure doctrines of their Master ; 
and he might thus have been tempted to claim them as 
Christians. We may take either of these suppositions, and 
Christianity still remains with its evidence as firm as before. 
Yet Mr. Taylor assumes from this, that the Christian Scrip- 
tures were anterior to Christ, and, throughout his work, goes 
upon the supposition that he has proved it from this passage 
of Eusebius. ‘That an historian who wrote so voluminously 
upon the order and authority of the Christian Scriptures, 
the time of their compilation by the Apostles, and the de- 
sign of each writer as addressing different communities of 
Christians, should be quoted in proof that these writings 
existed prior to Christ and the Apostles, is absurd. Mr. 
Taylor can indeed lay claim to nothing new, in starting this 
hypothesis, as the same incautious assertion of Eusebius has 
always been appealed to by the Church of Rome, to prove 
that monachism is of divine origin and was established by 
Mark at Alexandria. But this opinion has been most satis- 
factorily refuted by the best modern writers. Basnage * 
has proved from a careful examination of the works of 
Philo, that he wrote before the birth of Christ, and, to use 
the words of Gibbon, ‘‘has demonstrated, in spite of Euse- 
bius and a crowd of modern Catholics, that the Therapeuts 
were neither Christians nor Monks.” + Indeed, no argument 
can be drawn from the words of Eusebius, as they are in 
express contradiction to the words of Philo from whom he 
quotes. ‘The whole argument to prove that the Essenes, as 
Essenes, had embraced Christianity as early as the time of 
Philo, rests upon the books which they used. The words 
of Philo are, —”Eow 5é avtois ovyygdupota nohody avdgav ot 
Ing aigésews aoynyetar yevouEvol, &c., — ‘There are among 
them the writings of ancient men, the leaders of their sect.”’ 
How could this be, since it is not possible, that, at the time 
of Philo, the New Testament Scriptures could have been 
in existence more than ten years ? 

3. The other passage from Eusebius upon which Mr. 
Taylor founds his argument to prove the real existence of 





* History of the Jews, B. II. chap. 18, p. 133. 
+ Decline and Fall, Vol. II. chap. 15. 
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Christianity, prior to the alleged period of the birth of the 
Saviour, is the heading of the fourth chapter of the first 
book of his Ecclesiastical History, — ‘‘ That the religion 
published by Jesus Christ to all nations, is neither new nor 
strange.” How widely different was the purpose of the 
historian in thus expressing himself, from the perverted con- 
struction which Mr. Taylor puts upon it with the design of 
imposing upon the unwary, will appear from the contents 
of the chapter. It was objected by Celsus and Julian, and 
the other early opposers of Christianity, “ that the religion 
was not true, because it was recent; if Jesus, as his fol- 
lowers believed, was the Son of God, he would have made 
his appearance from the beginning.” This objection, being 
wholly independent of the kind and degree of evidence 
upon which the Saviour rested his claims, called for an 
answer equally extraneous to historical and internal proof. 
It was set aside generally by the assertion on the part of 
Christians, that good men in every age would receive the 
reward of followers of Christ, though they might never have 
heard of him or of his Gospel. But a few of the ancient Fathers 
of the Church, who, in the words of Tillotson, “though very 
acute men, were likewise speculative, and wrought a great 
part of their divinity out of their own brains, as spiders do 
cobwebs out of their own bowels,’”’* made bold to assert, 
and attempted to prove likewise, that good men, previous to 
the Gospel dispensation, were in reality Christians. Justin 
Martyr says, “ All those who lead a rational life, though 
deemed Atheists, are Christians, such as Socrates and 
Heraclitus among the Greeks; Abraham, Elias, and others, 
among the barbarians.’”’+ ‘The chapter of Eusebius which 
bears the title so acceptable to Mr. Taylor, was written with 
a similar design. The substance of it, in a translation of his 
own words, is as follows. 


“Though we [Christians] are but of late, and the name of 
Christians is indeed new, and has not been long in the world, 
yet our mode of life, and the principles of our religion, have 
not been lately invented by us, but were instituted and observ- 
ed, if I may so say, from the beginning of the world, by good 
men, accepted of God, from those natural notions which are 





* Sermon concerning the Unity of the Divine Nature. 
+ Apology I, sec. 61. 
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implanted in men’s minds. The nation of the Hebrews:is dis- 
tinguished for its antiquity ; they have writings containing ac- 
counts of ancient men, few in number, but eminent for piety, 
justice, and every other virtue. Some of these lived before the 
flood, others since, the descendants of Noah, especially Abra- 
ham. If any one ascending from Abraham to the first man 
should affirm, that all of them who were celebrated for virtue 
were Christians in reality, though not in name, he would not 


speak much beside the truth. For what does the name of 


Christian denote, but a man who, by the knowledge and doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, is brought to the practice of sobriety, 
righteousness, patience, fortitude, and the religious worship of 
the one and only God of all. About these things, they were no 
less solicitous than we are; but they practised not circumcision 
nor observed Sabbaths any more than we, nor had they dis- 
tinctions of meats, nor other ordinances, which were first ap- 
pointed by Moses. Whence it appears, that that should be con- 
sidered the first and most ancient institution of religion, which 
was observed by the pious about the time of Abraham, and 


has been of late published to all nations by the direction and 
authority of Jesus Christ.” * 


Eusebius elsewhere proves by similar reasoning the same 
thing. He says, as Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
with many other good men, who lived previous to any 
direct revelation, had the testimony that they pleased God, 
it could only have been because they conformed in reality, 
though not in name, to the doctrines of Christianity. This 
language amounts to nothing more than Jeremy Taylor’s 
assertion, ‘“‘that immortality must belong as much to. those 
who. lived virtuously, according to their degree of light, 
before the Messiah came, as to those who lived after his 
coming.” No one would think of arguing from this, that he 
denied that ‘‘ immortality was. brought to light by the 
Gospel.” t 

Such is the evidence, as drawn from Eusebius, upon 
which the author of the ‘ Diegesis ” depends for his whole 
argument. No more words are needed to expose its inef- 
ficiency. As we before said, his whole book goes upon the 
supposition, that such proof of his main position is satis- 





* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. Lib. I. c. 4. 
+ Evangelical Demonstration. 
t Taylor’s Scheme of Divinity, chap. 37. 
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factory, and this presumption gives a coloring to all the rest 
of his argument. 

4, We will now give a few of the proofs from Scripture 
by which our author would establish the identity of the: 
Essene and Christian institutions. 

His twelfth chapter is headed, —‘ References to the. 
Monkish or Therapeutan doctrines to be traced in the New 
Testament.” Some specimens of this chapter afford a fine 
exhibition of Mr. Taylor’s critical powers. We must first 
notice the sly attempt on his part to identify the Essene 
philosophy with Monachism. He says “ Monkish or Thera- 
peutan”’; but the Therapeuts or Essenes were no more 
entitled to the name of “ Monks” than are the Shakers 
among us at this time. 

On page 92, he says our Saviour’s words, Matth. xviii. 
17, “Tell it unto the Church,” — “ betray, in the most 
indisputable evidence, the previous existence and establish- 
ed discipline of a Christian Church”?! Can any thing afford 
more ‘‘ indisputable evidence”’ of the ignorance or duplicity 
of Mr. Taylor, than his drawing such an inference from the 
employment by our translators of an English technical word 
in rendering a Jewish technical term? The word Church 
sufficiently conveys to our minds the Saviour’s meaning, as 
did the word éxxdnoia, or a) (used in the Old Testament to 
express any “ collection,” or “convocation,” of the people, 
for religious or secular purposes, with the Jews, in such 
cases, synonymous), to those whom he immediately ad- 
dressed. We have a like specimen of the author’s igno- 
rance in arguing from the later technical application of a 
word, to its primary and universal acceptation, on page 102. 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions,” John xiv. 2. 
“Here,” says this sapient critic, ‘a fair translation would 
be, ‘In my Father’s house are many monasteries.” Monas- 
tery is the correct rendering of the word yory.” This we 
deny. ‘The proper and original sense of the word sory is 
a ** mansion or abode” ; such is its use in the old classic 
authors, and in 1 Maccabees vil. 37. True, later usage 
has applied this word as signifying the place of abode of 
monks and anchorets ; but, if this fact would prove the pri- 
mary signification of wor to be a “ monastery,” similar 
reasoning would prove, that Themistocles was an “ abbot,” 
because the title syovusvos, or leader, by which he and 
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other generals were designated, has been, in modern times, 
applied to the priors or heads of monasteries. On page 62, 
Mr. Taylor, quoting Jobn xvii. 16, where our Saviour ex- 
presses, in language by no means exaggerated, the infinite 
importance of his own and his disciples’ instructions, above 
every thing of worldly interest and anxiety, in the words, 
* They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world,” 
says, — “‘ Christ himself is represented as describing his 
Apostles as members of this solitary order of Monks [mean- 
ing Essenes] and being one himself”! Is the maxim of 
this author true, ‘that the vileness of falsehood can add 
nothing to the glory of truth”? We are inclined to believe 
the contrary, especially when our eye falls upon such de- 
liberate falsehoods as the following. Page 8&8. “'The Pre- 
face of Luke’s Gospel is an admisston that his work was 
only a compilation of previously existing documents”?! And, 
on page 91; ‘John the Baptist is described [in the 
Scriptures] as a monk, residing in the wilderness, practising 
all the austerities of the contemplative life”! Again, on 
page 91, Mr. Taylor quotes the passages, Matth. xii. 10, 
Mark iv. 11, where Christ refers to a preparation of the 
heart, and an exertion of the will and affections, as well as 
of the senses, as necessary to the recognition and acceptance 
of his doctrines as sanctioned by his miracles; and how true 
is his thought, how beautifully is it expressed ;— but Mr. 
Taylor would have us believe, that “‘ here, and in the innu- 
merable passages to the same effect, the principle of deceiv- 
ing the vulgar is held forth in its most disgusting deformity.” 
Such are some of the texts, by which Mr. Taylor hopes 
to make good his promise of proving the identity of the 
Essene and Christian doctrines. We have purposely select- 
ed those upon which he himself relies most, and we hope 
that they do justice to his argument. Of those positions 
which we have not presented, some are founded, perhaps, 
upon the ignorance of the author, and others upon a most 
reckless deceitfulness of heart. While one sentence sug- 
gests to us the author as misled by his own fanciful and 
superficial views, a succeeding one will place before us, in 
all its deformity, the wretched, the wilful perversion of some 
degree of knowledge, to the most malicious purposes of sin. 
We know not who are the inmates of the prison in which 
Mr. Taylor is confined, nor what are the crimes which have 
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shut them out from the society of the world ; but we should 
deem the fate of any one of them, for time and eternity, a 
desirable boon, compared with the inflictions of that inward 
hell which must burn in the bosom of one who dares thus 
deride his Maker, and trifle with the fondest hopes of his 
fellow beings. 

We have observed, however, a few objections to the 
language and the contents of Seripture, for which we will 
not charge Mr. Taylor with any thing worse than ignorance. 
Thinking that bis work would not be complete unless he 
produced specimens of inaccuracy from the Scriptures them- 
selves, he has done his best to discover some. Under the 
head “ Falsehood of Gospel Statistics,” we have these state- 
ments ; 1. “* Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests,’ 
(Luke iii. 2,) when,” says Mr. Taylor, “any person ac- 
quainied with the history and polity of the Jews, must have 
known that there never was but one high priest at a time, 
any more than among ourselves there is never more than 
one Archbishop of Canterbury.” 2. ‘‘Caiaphas, which 
was the high priest that same year,’ (John viii. 13,) when 
no Jew could have been ignorant that the high priest’s 
office was not annual.” Now we apprehend, that Mr. 
Taylor, instead of showing the ignorance of the writers of 
the New Testament, has irremediably exposed his own. 
For, if he had been at all acquainted with the state of Judea 
at that time, he would have been aware, that though the 
Jews would have been glad to observe these rules, they 
were: then obliged to submit to the will of the Romans, 
who had rendered the office, formerly for life, a temporary 
one, during their pleasure. The Roman governor removed 
the high priest whenever he saw fit, though the office was 
generally supplied by one of the same family. Such was the 
case at this time, Annas having been previously deposed by 
Gratus the Governor, and his son-in-law, Caiaphas, put in 
his place. It is possible, that the office was held by them 
in turn, at least it is a well established fact, that those who 
had ever borne the title were honored with it ever after, 
which satisfactorily accounts for two persons being thus 
named at the same time. 3. “ ‘Out of Galilee ariseth no 
Prophet,’ (John vii. 52,) when the most distinguished 
Jewish Prophets, Nahum and Jonah, were both Galileans.” 
Passing by what in all probability is. the proper rendering 
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of the original here, “ Out of Galilee ariseth not the pro- 
phet,” (meaning the great expected prophet, the Messiah,) 
or, perhaps, ‘‘ Prophets arise not out of Galilee,’’ that is, 
it is not usual ; we can easily account for the assertion being 
made by the Jews, on a sudden emergency for an argument. 
But even if there were no solution of it, the blame for its 
untruth rests entirely upon the Jew who made it. Still Mr. 
Taylor is singularly unfortunate in his remark upon it, as it 
is by no means certain that both Nahum and Jonah came 
from Galilee. But, admitting that both of them did, they 
were very far from being ‘‘the most distinguished Jewish 
Prophets.”’ These will do as specimens of Mr. Taylor’s 
objections to the New Testament on the ground of their 
contents. All of them may be very satisfactorily explain- 
ed; but it would be useless to introduce them here, as they 
may be found fully considered in the commentaries, whence, 
if we mistake not, Mr. Taylor collected them, since we have 
seen no reason to allow him the honor of having discovered 
them by his own researches. 

We know not, however, but that we have ascribed to 
Mr. Taylor a trait rather too negative, in being willing to 
admit, that, in introducing such objections, he was only mis- 
led by his own ignorance. ‘True it is, that we might tire 
the patience of the reader in dwelling upon some of the 
most glaring misstatements of the language and sense of 
Scripture, contained in the “ Diegesis.” It is not only sup- 
posable, but highly probable, that Mr. Taylor’s readers, 
whether ignorance makes them his dupes, or their own 
depravity disposes them to believe what he asserts, would 
neglect to examine into the truth of his statements, even 
when the Scriptures would afford the means of refutation. 
Such readers undoubtedly have a right to suppose, that, let 
the purpose of the author be what it will, he would not dare 
to pervert the direct language of the Scriptures. That such 
a confidence, however, if granted to Mr. Taylor, would be 
misplaced, instances like the following will show. He 
would prove (p. 7), that Jesus had no right to the title of 
‘¢ Christ’; and to do this he asserts, that ‘* when one of his 
immediate disciples applied the title to Jesus, he himself 
disclaimed it.” It is unnecessary to say, that this assertion is 
a daring falsehood. We can hardly te!l whether to wonder 
most at the audacity of Mr. Taylor in making the assertion, 
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or at his unparalleled impudence in referring to Luke ix. 21, 
and Matth. xvi. 29, as if it was there attested. The first of 
these texts contains merely an injunction to the disciples to 
refrain from a premature exposure of their Master’s cla ms, 
till they had been supported by his works, lest his death, 
which he then predicted, should be hastened. Of his second 
reference we can say nothing, as neither our own copy of 
the New Testament, nor any other that we have examined, 
contains a twenty-ninth verse in the sixteenth chapter of 
Matthew. We are willing, however, to suppose this refer- 
ence a mistake for the twentieth verse ; but here the same is 
said as in the passage from Luke just cited, while the seven- 
teenth verse of the same chapter, contains an express com- 
mendation of Peter, for the more than human wisdom dis- 
played by him in his application of the title “‘ Christ” to 
Jesus. 

Some of Mr. Taylor’s readers might neglect to examine 
1 Cor. i. 27, to which he refers, and take it for granted, 
that, as he says (p. 33), ‘‘St. Paul, in the most explicit 
language, taught and maintained the absolute necessity of 
extreme ignorance, in order to attain celestial wisdom.” 
Again ; — “‘ St. Peter (1 Peter ii. 2,) inculcates the neces- 
sity of the most absolute prostration of understanding, and 
of a state of mind but little removed from slobbering idiotcy, 
as necessary to the acquisition of divine knowledge.” We 
think Mr. Taylor could have employed himself much better 
in studying out the real meaning of the Apostles, as, if we 
mistake not, he possesses certain qualities which they, in 
the passages cited, considered it the part of a wise and good 
man to divest himself of. 

In Mark iv. 12, our. Saviour, using a proverbial ex- 
pression, defends his teaching in parables by showing his 
disciples that all, who like themselves had their hearts pre- 
pared for his instructions, might easily understand them, but 
that whatever obscurity might veil them from their country- 
men, was but a proper punishment for their wilful blindness 
and folly. The beautiful truth contained in the remark, is, 
however, entirely lost upon Mr. Taylor, who discovers, that 
Christ is here represented ‘‘as inculcating the necessity and 
setting the example of deceiving and imposing upon the 
common people.” (p. 45.) 

We might multiply these instances in which the author of 
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the “ Diegesis,” by a most manifest perversion of plain lan- 
guage and wise precepts, would endeavour to blot from the 
sacred records the indelible marks of their origin. That 
he does this upon the presumption that his assertions will 
not be examined into, must be evident, because he might 
well fear, that if his readers should be so presumptuous as 
to desire a confirmation of his statements, his credit with 
them would be of small amount. 

We have cited these instances for the double purpose of 
displaying Mr. Taylor in his proper character, and of attest- 
ing one of the reasons which we offered why the publica- 
tions of Infidels did not deserve a formal notice. That no 
one, who had for himself examined the Scriptures with the 
best light he could obtain, would be in danger of being mis- 
led by a book containing such specimens as we have just 
exhibited, will be allowed by all. The most ignorant man 
is ready to pronounce upon the unworthiness of a cause, 
which needs or employs such support, 

After a display of such bold malignity in his treatment of 
the Scriptures, we should not indeed be surprised to find 
that Mr. Taylor acted his pleasure in the interpretation 
and use of writers who have no claim to peculiar sanctity. 
Instances of this abound in the “ Diegesis”” ; and though it 
would not be necessary to adduce them, yet as there is here 
a wider range for a display of his skill, we will notice a few 
of the many falsifications and perversions of the sense of 
authors, of which Mr. Taylor is guilty in his quotations from 
their works. We do not accuse him so much of neglecting 
to use their own words, or of not giving correct references 
to their writings. Indeed his “ Diegesis ” would lose all its 
formidable appearance were it not for the number and length 
of these quotations, the pedantic ornaments of his margin, 
and the six close octavo columns at the end, coutaining his 
list of ‘“‘ Authorities adduced.” We accuse Mr. Taylor of 
a most gross garbling of language in many instances, and in 
still more of most wanton and unprincipled falsification. 
By taking from authors those words only which he can 
strain into his service, and introducing others from his own 
imagination, he would almost make us believe that the most 
orthodox writers were unbelievers like himself. He well 
knows that his ‘* Diegesis ”’ will fall into the hands of many, 
who, if they desired it, have not the means of examining the 
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authors whom he cites, and of judging for themselves whether 
he has given their language and sense fairly. We know of 
no greater literary crime of which a writer can be guilty, 
and for which, if clearly proved guilty of it, he should re- 
ceive a more severe punishment, than that of perverting the 
sense of authors whom he quotes. ‘That Mr. Taylor is 
guilty of this to the fullest extent, we are well prepared to 
prove. Indeed we honestly aver that there is hardly a 


quotation in his whole book, which does not wear a different 


appearance there, from what it has in the original. 

In his hopeless attempt to prove the Egyptian origin of 
Christianity, misled as usual by the similarity of letters and 
names, he labors hard (page 125 et seg.) to make much of 
a certain document called ‘The Gospel of the Egyptians.” 
This, he thinks, was the original history of the life and doc- 
trines of the Saviour, ‘‘ written many years, probably man 
ages, before the period assigned to the birth of Christ,” and 
that this furnished the groundwork and materials of the 
canonical Gospels. The book itself had indeed been heard of 
before, a few short sentences from such a composition being 
now extant in the works of Clement of Alexandria. Lardner 
thinks it was a compilation made in the third century after 
Christ, from our four Gospels, and Mr. Jones thinks it with- 
out doubt to have been ‘‘ the forged composure of some im- 
perfect Christians in Egypt.’? But Mr. Taylor is determined 
to prove tle contrary, and for this end is guilty of a most 
dishonest perversion of the language of a Christian writer, 
M. de Beausobre. As is usual with him in such quotations, 
which he intends by honest or dishonest means, shall tell to 
his credit, he prefaces the extract by some fulsome compli- 
ment, evidently designed to dupe the ignorance of his read- 
ers, and procure him the honor of allowing the merits of an 
opponent. Thus, “ that most eminent, ingenuous, and learn- 
ed of French divines, Beausobre,” says, “ At the head of 
the first class (of Scriptures) are to be placed two Gospels, 
that according to the Hebrews, and that according to the 
Egyptians.”? Beausobre is tco eminent, ingenuous, and cer- 


tainly too learned to say any such thing. Mr. Taylor is at 
liberty to tell as many falsehoods as he pleases, provided he 
tells them (if it be permitted us to use the homely, but ex- 
pressive phrase) “upon his own hook.” By his most un- 
warrantable introduction of the words “of Scriptures,” in 
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his parenthesis, which are not in the original, thus makin 
the phrase “ first class ” refer to the authority instead of the 
classification of the books, he would make his readers be- 
lieve that Beausobre is speaking of the sacred writings of 
acknowledged authority ; nothing can be more false. Beau- 
sobre is expressly treating in the essay quoted, not of the 
Scriptures, but of the Apocryphal writings, ‘those which, 
though ancient, were without authority, and those more 
modern, written to support heretical opinions.” The rua- 
ning title is, as plain as print and paper can make it, 
‘ Discours sur Les Livres ApocrypHeEs,” and a mar- 
ginal note directly opposite the sentence quoted, is, ‘‘ Deux 
Classes d’Apocryphes, différens, 1. pour le tems, et 2. pour 
la matiére ;” that is, Two Classes of Apocryphal writings, 
differing (from each other and from genuine ones), first, in 
the time of their publication, and, secondly, in the nature of 
their contents.* Thus, he considers the two compositions 
which he mentions, as belonging to the “ first order of spu- 
rious writings,” not to the “ first class of Scriptures’? He 
afterwards gives it as his conclusion, that the Gospel of the 
Egyptians ‘‘ was written by the Essenes who had believed 
in Jesus Christ,”’ probably for the purpose of grafting some 
of their opinions upon pure Christianity. ; 

The theory of Bishop Marsh relative to the origin of the 
first three Gospels, Mr. Taylor, as might have been expect- 
ed, tortures into the assistance of his idle fancy of the ex- 
istence of the Christian Scriptures anterior to Christ. That 
theory, so satisfactory to many, (though by no means the 
only one which offers itself in explanation of a presumed 
difficulty,) accounts for the verbal coincidences in the first 
three Evangelists by the supposition, that each possessed 
a copy of an original document containing the miracles and 
teachings of the Saviour compiled during his life-time, and 
after his death enlarged by them singly from their own re- 
membrance. Mr. Paylor (p. 121) speaks of this theory as 
a revival of the “express declaration of Eusebius, that the 
Therapeute were Christians, and that their sacred writings 
were our Gospels.” He refers to it (p. 117) as “ Bishap 
Marsh’s surrender.” All this may do very well, if Mr, 
Taylor wishes it to be taken for granted that his word is 





* Histoire Critique de Manichée et du Manichéisme, Tom, I. p. 455. 
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good for nothing ; if not, he must be in possession of very 
little intellect to imagine that he can put this construction 
upon such a well-known treatise as that of Marsh. As 
another proof of Mr. Taylor’s misrepresentations, his man- 
ner of quoting and speaking of the labors of Dr. Lardner, in 
numerous instances, appears in the following. Dr. Lardner, 
in view of the various knowledge of different languages, 
histories, and other documents necessary for the critical 


‘ study of the Scriptures, says, ‘“‘ The history of the New 


Testament is attended with many difficulties.” * This re- 
mark, which evidently refers to the state of the text, rather 
than to the contents of the Scriptures, Mr. Taylor is deter- 
mined to have his'readers suppose, was said of the facts and 
incidents therein contained. He asks (p. 138), ‘‘ What could 
he mean by difficulties, but appearances of being untrue ? ” 
and he speaks of Dr. Lardner’s valuable labors as an attempt 


at “making what he virtually admits appears to be false- 


hood, appear to be truth.” 

We know of no purpose to be answered by pursuing this 
subject any further. There is much in Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Diege- 
sis,’ which we have not hinted at, because it has been so 
often discussed, that our eyes ache at the very sight of the 
paper which contains it. Could we take hold of any thing 
further in the shape of an argument, we would most readily 
examine its merits. But here are all the old stories of pious 
frauds, of pretended miracles, forged writings, and many 
other impositions, all of great value in attesting the merits 
of others which they counterfeited, but good, at the present 
day, for nothing else; we will leave Mr. Taylor in undis- 
puted possession of them. Here, too, are charges of inter- 
polation in the writings of Christians and Pagans, which are 
sometimes quoted in aid of the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; these we shall not attempt to vindicate, as their 
genuineness has been allowed by much wiser unbelievers 
than the author of the ‘ Diegesis.” Then we have the old 
objection to the argument drawn from martyrdom, with this 
slight variation only from the generality of his own persua- 
sion, that, after a very free use of their arguments, he con- 
cludes by denying that its validity has ever been tried, that 
is, that there ever have been any martyrs. Lastly, we have 





* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. I. 
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a very general collection of the testimonies of the early 
Fathers of the Church, with each of whom Mr. Taylor 
seems at variance, and by various means would weaken 
their evidence. We are glad, however, that he has inserted 
so long a list; for, thoug!) he probably did it ‘‘to make a 
book,”’ he has put it in the power of any reader who is wise, 
to add much, very much, to the external defences of his 
Christian faith. 

- We have thus given as fair and as plain a statement, as 
we were able in our necessary limits to do, of the character 
of Mr. Taylor and of his ‘‘ Diegesis.”” How far he is deserv- 
ing of the eulogiums bestowed upon his talents by unbe- 
lievers, and how far his book is, as asserted by them, a 
satisfactory and invincible refutation of the authority of the 
Christian Religion, we leave to the judgment of our readers. 
The ‘ Diegesis”” has obtained a wide and rapid circulation 
over England and our own country ; and if it has fallen into 
the hands of any who are willing to confide in the ability 
and integrity of its author, it will, perhaps, do some harm. 
There are, undoubtedly, a few ignorant and thoughtless 
persons, who will be misled by what may appear to them 
the candid and disinterested confessions of one who was 
formerly a Christian minister. A mistaken idea, that it was 
the expression and publication of his doubts, rather than his 
disorganizing journeys over the country, exciting discontent 
and riots, which has immured him in a prison, may raise 
a sympathy i in his behalf. Such friends, if he have them, 
need to be better informed. His greatest influence, how- 
ever, is over those, who, like himself, profess to believe 
that religion is an enemy to civilized society ; that it has in 
reality no proper abode in the heart of man, and is not 
necessary to constitute or increase his happiness. Some 
restless spirits have, we know, already adopted the maxim, 
and by setting at defiance, not only the requisitions of reli- 
gion, but likewise the plainest dictates of reason and con- 
science, have shown how rigidly they mean to follow it. 
Let such men use, if they please, the dubious phrase of 
‘‘ persecution and intolerance,” asa spell against morality 
and law; they must, nevertheless, be convinced that the 
lives, property, and happiness of their fellow men are sacred 
possessions, and must be protected, if force and confinement 
are needed in their support. We shall expect to be an- 
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swered with the oft-repeated maxim, that “ God is able to 
avenge his own wrongs”; we know that he can, and we 
believe that he will. But when the profligate and aban- 
doned, behind the veil of denying their Maker, would thence 
hope for impunity in their excesses, man, in his turn, is able 
and bound to defend his rights. 

We are led to ask, What has Mr. Taylor accomplished in 
his labors? He has attempted to overthrow the Christian 
. Religion, and, so far from having succeeded, he has added 
one more to a long list of those wl.o' have labored with as 
little success, as if they had attempted to blot the sun from 
the heavens. Considered as an attack upon the Evidences 
of Christianity, the ‘ Diegesis ” is utterly harmless, at least 
with persons of sound judgment, and well-regulated, reflect- 
ing minds. We know not what are Mr. Taylor’s ideas ofa 
Christian f.ith, but he appears to consider it, as the result 
of the knowledge of a few names and certain combinations 
of letters. If such is the faith of any one, we care not how 
soon it is overthrown. Such, however, forms no part of the 
faith of an enlightened Christian. He who would disturb 
the evidences of Christinnity, has more to do than to scrape 
together the shreds of Pagan Mythology, and base his posi- 
tions upon a few extracts from avy number of authors, 
whether they are fairly represented or not. We could wish 
for an unbeliever, no stronger conviction of the value of 
Christianity, than would necessarily result from a wise 
survey of what he must do to overthrow it. He may object 
that truths of so much moment should not have been earlier 
communicated, but he must be able to point out a fitter time 
for the revelation than that in which it was actually given. 
The unbeliever may speak of Christianity as indebted for 
some ‘of its truths to Paganism’; but he must explain what 
there was of magic in the words of those Jewish fishermen, 
which quenched the altars in the four hundred and fifty 
temples of the eternal city, and closed for ever the mouths 
of the oracles, to which, till then, the’ wisest men in’ the 
world had listened with profound reverence. Nor are such 
deep-drawn traces the only marks to' which Christianity 
points for its evidence. There is the character’ of the 
Saviour ; an exhibition of the most profound wisdom, and 
the loftiest moral excellence ; humility, purity, and’ benevo- 
lence in perfect harmony ; a sanctity of character, whieh a. 
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single temptation never enticed from the path of rectitude ; 
with the tenderest compassion for the failings of others ; 
a disregard of self which endured even unto death, and a 
sympathy which wept tears of anguish at the deserved suffer- 
ings about to fall upon those who mocked and crucified him. 
Then, too, his instructions, as now in our hands, after the 
chances of so long and so far a transmission ; — whether we 
look at the unequalled sublimity of their diction, or the con- 
summate wisdom which pervades them ; — searching the very 
bottom of the heart, and comprehending the passing duties 
of an hour, as well as the unremitted obligations of a life ; 
eminently adapted for those to whom they were first deliver- 
ed, and so full of the seeds of truth, that society will never 
reach that point, when it will look in vain in the New 
Testament, for counsel, direction, and incitement. Besides 
this, there is likewise all that experimental heart-evidence, 
which those who have ever studied the Scriptures, as they 
should be studied, could never lose, if the sacred records 
were to be lost to them for ever. ‘There is a witness in the 
heart, which, in proportion as we yield ourselves to the 
direction of our higher powers, tells us that in the faithful 
obedience of the Scriptures, we are acquiring a knowledge 
of God and of our own natures, without which we do 
indeed “ know but in part.’’ It is the impulse of our minds, 
as well as the desire of our hearts, to acquaint ourselves 
with those truths which are to be found only in the Scrip- 
tures. We recognise in, the Being there revealed, the 
Father of our own spirits; and acknowledge that it is only 
by walking in the path there marked out for us, that we 
can connect the ray of light within us, with the flood of 
glory from which it emanates. 

Such are some of the evidences of our faith; absolutely 
inexplicable upon any other hypothesis, than that the Author 
of nature has given to man an intelligible revelation of his 
will, adapted alike to the highest powers of his spiritual na- 
ture, and to the marked deficiencies of his earthly condition. 
He who would otherwise explain them, must be a philoso- 
pher indeed. He must show us imperfections in the char- 
acter of the Saviour, and, either from his own knowledge or 
his imagination, must delineate as a model of perfection, 
a different combination of the active virtues. He must de- 
scribe a character, which will appear more fitted for our 
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imitation, when we view ourselves, not as mere spectators 
of heroic action, but as imperfect, dying men, the most 
dependent beings in creation, subject to affliction in a thou- 
sand forms, but still possessing affections and sympathies, 
by which, when properly exercised, we may advance our 
own and the happiness of others. He must show, that hu- 
man nature has powers which Christianity does not recog- 
nise, aspirations which she does not cherish, and cannot 
conduct to the desired object. He must show, that, as the 
circle of intelligence is widened around us, we can discern 
truths within our reach, which Christianity would forbid us 
to acquire, by cramping the energies, or impeding the 
growth, of those faculties, by which alone we may compre- 
hend them. He must show, that he has already appre- 
hended all that Christianity contains of spiritual truth, that 
he understands the sublime extent of its revelations, and is 
still unsatisfied, still urged on by his own powers, still 
desirous to press on to higher attainments, if he could but 
find a guide to point out the way. 





Art. V.— Dacre: a Novel. Edited by the Countess or 
Moruey. In3 volumes. London. 1834. 


Tue word novel, is said to be derived from the Italian 
word novella (news). It is now used to signify works of 
imagination, in which persons and scenes are represented. 
Works of this character are new, in comparison with many 
other literary productions; yet, their adaptation to interest, 
and to please, is founded in human qualities, well known in 
most ages and countries. The power of rational beings to 
associate themselves with persons and events, long gone by ; 
sympathy in the woes and joys of others; propensity to 
follow out a chain of occurrences; forgetfulness of one’s 
own physical existence, while the mind is ranging whereso- 
ever fancy can lead the way, may be among the reasons 
why novels are always read with avidity. 

The novel is limited to descriptions and narrations of per- 
sons and scenes, within the range of probability. When 
this limit is transcended, the department of romance is in- 
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vaded, in which German genius has so much distinguished 
itself. 

As novels address themselves to the most excitable feel- 
ings of our nature, and deal with the strongest passions, they 
deserve praise or censure, according to the effects which 
they produce. Love is the basis of all novels; we recollect 
but one exception in the English language. They are, 
therefore, read by those who are in love, or who hope to be. 
Thus, many young persons have their heads turned, and their 
hearts perverted. Many have devoured novels in secret, 
who would blush, as well they might, to have their parents 
know that such books had been in their hands. Novelists 
often seem not to know, or not to regard, how much their 
captivating fictions may affect parental hopes, fears, and 
realities. ‘They can, and often do, so adorn vice and folly, 
as to make them seem to be deservedly imitable; while 
virtue and good sense are made uninteresting if not disa- 
greeable. 

If those who possess this descriptive power, would use it 
to show (through the charms of a fine style and an inventive 
fancy), how virtue can triumph in adversity ; and how hon- 
orable and praiseworthy conduct is sure of lasting consola- 
tion, if not reward; and how vice and folly are sure to 
suffer in the miscarriage of their projects, or in the conse- 
quences of success, they would hold a far higher rank in the 
literary and moral world, than they have hitherto attained. 

The English led the way in novel-writing. They have 
been imitated by those whose native tongue is not English, 
but not very successfully. If there were any respectable 
novels earlier than Richardson’s Pamela (1741), they are 
not now recollected. Fielding and Goldsmith followed 
him ; and, since their time, there have been hundreds who 
appeared only to vanish ; while others, as Sir Walter Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth, seem likely to be long in view. The 
English, as they were the first in these works of fancy, so 
they have maintained their preéminence. Imitations on the 
Continent have done nothing to overshadow them; though 
they have been abundant in book-making Germany. e 
recollect to have heard of only two or three (though there 
may be more) good novels among the French ; because we 
cannot give that praise to any novel, which leaves the mind 
less pure than it was, however attractively and ingeniously 
imitable vice and folly are portrayed. 
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We will not assume to pronounce, whether English men, 
or English women, are entitled to the palm in novel-writing ; 
nor will we attempt to settle the rank of the sexes in history 
or poetry ;— nor can we forget the eminence which one 
English lady has attained to, in mathematical science. But 
we are sure, that in the tender scenes in which love is to be 
pictured, the pen of the female frequently excels. Love is 
that passion in the female heart, which subdues, and converts 
to its own use, all others. A woman’s pure, generous, genu- 
ine love, is the most intense feeling which the human heart 
can experience. It may, therefore, be expected that she 
can best describe it, who can feel it most. Maternal tender- 
ness is a proverb; and some place it in the first rank, be- 
cause it is so common. Refined, cultivated sensibility is 
best qualified to describe the operations of this tenderness ; 
and it would be safer to trust a mother to tell what a mother 
feels (when she knows how to do it), than to trust that office 
toa father. Men are superior in those delineations which 
appertain to their own sex. War, politics, business, and the 
administration of justice, are affairs from which women are 
excluded. The art of novel-writing consists in makin 
pictures by means of words. The reader should be enabled 
to see, what the writer imagines. A novelist may be con- 
sidered deficient in the power most necessary to the purpose, 
who has not this graphic art. Nor is it enough to exercise 
this art in a single case; for every character should be al- 
ways the same character, whatever variety of form it may 
have occasion to assume. 

We have been led to these observations from having read 
an English novel, the title of which is placed at the head of 
this article, and on which, though unused to the work, and 
withal no friends of novels in general, we will make a few 
remarks. 

The fable is taken from among that class of persons who 
inherit titles and wealth, under the monarchy of England. 
It is intended to be descriptive of the manners and customs 
of that class. It is, obviously, the work of a writer who 
describes from personal observation. One may say of the 
description, as can be sometimes said of a picture, This is a 
likeness, though one never saw the original. It is, of course, 
a love-story ; and the vicissitudes of hope and fear, joy and 
misery, are ingeniously made to depend on a contingency, 
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which the writer keeps just before the reader, with great 
skill ; and in constant expectation that the difficulty will be 
surmounted, until the close of the work is so near, that there 
does not seem to be space enough left to bring out the prob- 
able result. We think this very well contrived. Probability 
is, in no point, so strained as to disturb the reader. 

As to style, we must be so ungallant as to say, that this is 
not always a feminine excellence. Female writers, some- 
times, resemble ladies dressed for a ball-room, who think 
that all depends on the ornament of the person, and little 
on the head, heart, or person itself. We have no fault to 
find with this writer, in this respect; she writes in good, 
sound English, and frequently with great force and elegance. 
Throughout, her style may be likened to one of her sex, 
who is so appropriately dressed, that it is difficult to say how 
the effect of satisfaction is produced. ‘There is some F'rench 
in the pages, but, perhaps, not too much. It is well known, 
that, in the elevated classes in England, it is very common to 
find French and English used promiscuously in conversa- 
tion; as though sentiment, opinion, and fact could not be 
expressed in either only. ‘There are some French words, 
it is true, that have meanings which no English words can 
express ; perhaps perstflage is one of them, bizarrerte cer- 
tainly is. Wecould name some modern novels, in which 
this introduction of French is an obvious mistake; and in- 
tended only to show, apparently, the writer’s familiarity with 
that language. An English novel rarely needs aid from the 
other side of the channel in matters of expression. 

On the power of this novelist, much may be said in com- 
mendation. Her scenes are happily imagined. Sometimes 
they are in London, then in the beautiful country residences 
of England; then they change to the Continent, to Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Rome. In all these alternations she de- 
scribes like one who writes from knowledge, and not like one 
who has only read or heard. Real London life is brought 
home to the eye; and one may imagine himself actually 
looking into, and listening in London, in her description of 
that amusing city. ‘The throng and heartlessness of evenin 
assemblies, and her sketches of character to be found in 
these, are painfully instructive. She represents human life 
truly, in these circles, no doubt, because one can discern, 
through philosophical deductions, that it must be so. What 
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country residence is, among those who must invent modes 
of killing time, and what country life might be, if fashion 
and form had not usurped dominion in these beautiful 
abodes, are happily disclosed. The sunset and sunrising on 
the Alps are fine specimens of the mind and power of the 
fair authoress. 

We have room but for a few extracts, and begin with this 
mountain scene. 


In ascending the mountain, they passed the chapel, on 
the spot where Gesler fell by the arrow of Tell. 


***T almost doubt,’ observed Mr. Howard, ‘ whether, at the 
end of five hundred years, the memory of Napoleon, or of the 
Duke of Wellington, will be more cherished or renowned in 
their respective countries, than that of this simple mountain 
hero in his. ‘Time seems to have no power to lessen interest in 
his name and deeds.’ 

** Because time cannot lessen interest in the cause for which 
he fought,’ replied Dacre; ‘others have fought for power, 
profit, fame; but this simple peasant fought from patriotism, 
—he fought for liberty, and his name is identified with the 
cause.’ 

“The summit of the mountain was now nearly gained, and 
every traveller pressed forward to catch a view from the top, 
of the cloudless sunset. It was a striking sight to see its 
brightness sink behind the mountain ridge.” ‘‘ They were 
desirous of watching, from the earliest dawn, the gradual ap- 
proach of the sun.” “The Righi is generally selected by 
travellers, as the spot from which to view the wonders of the 
Alps. It affords a fine panoramic display of the surrounding 
heights ; and the spectator thus acquires some knowledge of 
the forms and positions of the different chains of mountains. 

** When Dacre and Mr. Howard first gazed around them, 
it seemed as though they stood upon an island; nothing was 
to be seen above, but the cold, grey outline of the mountain 
ridge ; nothing below, but the curling waves of some vast sheet 
of water; not a valley to be traced, not a village to be 
descried. Had a deluge occurred in the night, it could not 
more effectually have seemed to efface, by flood, every object 
from their view. They had heard of this perfect deception, 
produced by the morning mist, alluded to, the evening before ; 
but till now, they had found it difficult to believe how complete 
was the resemblance to the waving waters. The sound of 
voices was heard; a motley crew were seen to hurry towards 
the spot, on which they stood. Sunrise was at hand. The 
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inmates of the two receptacles for tourists, came hurrying up 
with every imperfection of toilet, unshaved, unwashed, uncurl- 
ed, and half undressed; cloaks, coats, shawls, nightcaps, and 
handkerchiefs were pressed into the service, to conceal the 
deficiencies which haste had occasioned, or to protect the 
wearers from the morning chill. The mist gradually arose and 
dispersed ; the heavens were suffused with pink; and now the 
mountain top catches, from behind, the light; and the snow 
seems to blush at the approach of day. 

‘“* *T never till now,’ observed Dacre, ‘felt in full force, the 
term of ‘‘ rosy-fingered morn.” ’ 

“Fresh objects caught the increasing light. The coming 
day seemed to cast its brightness before, and all stood in silent 
expectation of that moment, when the sun should rear his head 
above the mountain’s summit. At length the golden rays are 
seen to shoot above the earth; a blaze of light appears; and 
in the heavens sits the monarch of day, shedding life and heat 
on all below. 

‘“«« There is no religion, unaided by revelation, which seems 
to me so natural as the worship of the sun,’ remarked Dacre as 
they descended. 

***T agree with you,’ replied Howard; ‘and it seems to me 
a so much purer religion than that which consisted in deifying 
our own degrading senses.’ 

‘‘There is something, in the wildness and sublimity of 
mountain scenery, that tends to remind us rather of eternity, 
than decay. The perishable works of man, are nowhere to be 
seen. No city lies in gloomy ruins, to show the outline of its 
faded greatness, — no remnant of a sanctuary here stands, to 
show the worship that has passed away. We see no falling 
records of the glorious deeds of those whose names are learned 
from history’s page. We stand upon the mountain, and we 
scarcely know that man exists upon the earth. This is not the 
land where arts have died, or science been forgot. These 
rocks never echoed the eloquence of orators, or the song of the 
poet. ‘These waters never bore the proud ships of the mer- 
chant, this soil never yielded to man the fruits of his industry. 
It is not here, that the finger of time can be recognised. In 
vain would he set his mark on snows that never melt, or dis- 
turb the fast-bound forms of adamantean ice. In vain, he 
stretches out his hand where the rushing torrent and the roar- 
ing waterfall, blest with an eternity of youth, dash on their 
headlong course, regardless of the blighting power that withers 
strength, or lulls to rest the creations and the creatures of 
mortality. Here may we pause, and say, that Time has lost 
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his power. Here may we view the faint efforts of Time, over- 
thrown in an instant. Changes there are ; but the work of an 
hour has defeated the slow progress of decay. The lightning 
of the thunder-storm, — the blowing tempest, — the engulphing 
flood, — the overspreading avalanche, — have effaced from the 
surface of nature the impress of Time, and left nought, in the 
change, to remind us of age. Surely there are scenes in life 
which seem created to awaken in mankind, the recollection, 
that even Time can lose its power. Who will not feel the 
nothingness of the pleasures, — the cares, — nay, even the sor- 
rows, of our petty span, when, for a moment, he dwells with 
his heart and soul upon the thoughts of an eternity! Yes! it 
will sober the gay, — it will comfort the grieved.” — Vol. m1. 
pp. 4-27. 


The following sentiment is worthy of notice. It is not in 
European circles only, that its reality may be found. 


“It is melancholy to think, how often the spontaneous 
agreeableness of an amusing companion is considered suffi- 
cient atonement for the deliberate vices of the profligate man. 
— Vol. 11. p. 51. 


We had marked many pages from which to make extracts, 
but it is difficult to choose, where it seems a wrong done to 
omit. We cannot forbear to add the description of the Pon- 
tine marshes, once the site of numerous cities, and of bus 
millions, but now a desert, over which the traveller hurries 
fearfully, hardly daring to breathe the air, without which he 
cannot live, lest it should be fraught with death. 


“They had now reached the Pontine marshes. The moon 
was up, and its pale and sickly light came well in harmony 
with the plain of death which they traversed. Herds of buffa- 
loes and horses occasionally broke the low, unvaried line of the 
horizon, whilst the shadows cast from the trees on the side of 
the road, marked the straight line of their route. By daylight, 
it is here a saddening sight to see the earth decked out in all 
the brightness of its freshest verdure, — to see the cattle graz- 
ing, and the horses, scarcely tamed by man, exert their speed 
in playful wildness. We think that scenes like these, should 
tell of peace and plenty, to the man who treads the soil; but 
we look around and see, that disease has preyed on every form; 
and on every cheek seems set the pale, cadaverous stamp of 
sure decay. We behold man, to whom all things were given 
for his use, thus droop and die, where other creatures live, and 
vegetation thrives. Here are the condemned of prisons, sent 
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to delay the doom their guilt has sealed. It is fearful to watch 
the work of justice, wrought by this slow-consuming poison ; 
and still more shocking to gaze upon the mark of crime, that 
sits with death upon the convict’s face; reminding us, each 
moment, of the life that has unfitted him to die. But night 
drops a veil over sights like these.” — Vol. 111. pp. 250 - 252. 


We must venture to suspect this lady of an aptitude to 
be touched by the absurd and the ridiculous, and to have 
intended a little wholesome correction. Her representation 
of acharity school, founded in vanity, is well done. We 
readily concur with her in every sentiment, which she 
has expressed in the conversation between Dacre and 
lady Emily, in which she shows what real charity to the 
poor ‘may, and ought to be. If our limits permitted, we 
should extract the whole of this discussion, because it is 
founded on the practical and the useful; such opinions 
ought to be known, and acted upon, in every land, where 
there are indigent persons, and where there are persons con- 
siderate enough to care for the indigent, and benevolent 
enough to help them. ‘These are sentiments of the author- 
ess, which accord with those of Degerando, eminently the 
benefactor of the poor. 

Books are sometimes indications, though they cannot be 
called proofs, of the writer’s own character. This lady need 
not reluct at being judged of, in these respects, by her book. 
There is often found in her pages a vein of piety, and a just 
perception of moral excellence. One always takes a gene- 
ral impression of a writer, and of a work, which may not be 
sufficiently defined to be expressed in words. ‘The impres- 
sion which this work has left on us affords the inference, that 
the writer is very capable of portraying, in an imaginary 
production, the power which her own sex have, and the in- 
fluence which they might have, on the welfare and happiness 
of society. Men are usually so much involved in money- 
making, politics, or pleasures, (which would not recommend 
them to a refined and elegant woman,) that they contribute 
little to the charms of social life. It is not extraordinary 
to find instances of the most frivolous conversation among 
men, who have gained celebrity in literature or science. 
Perhaps they resort to such entertainment, as a compensa- 
tion for their dry and solitary labors. Whether from thece, 
or some other causes, men are disposed to consider life, 
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rather as a friste affair, and to be consoled by pleasures in 
which women have no part. Hence we see somany who are 
pains-taking and selfish ; bent on accumulation, or on profit- 
less distinction, or on disgraceful profusion. As the world 
goes, not a few of the fair sex may come in for a share of re- 
proach, or commiseration. That which one would like to see 
from the authoress of “ Dacre,” is, a delineation of woman 
in her appropriate sphere. It belongs to her sex to discern 
. the utility and beauty of all that was given to please and 
adorn. ‘The other sex have little of this discernment, until 
they have been to school to woman. Thus men consider 
the plumage of the feathered race, and listen to their notes, 
as an affair of natural philosophy. The endless variety of 
tints, which the flower garden discloses, is to men an affair 
of botany. The changing of the seasons, when these are 
not associated merely with business, politics, or pleasures, 
has a tendency to make men sad. But all such objects 
touch the feeling heart of woman, and indicate to her what 
her own rank should be in intellectual and moral beauty. 
It is an often-repeated remark, that the refinement of society 
depends on the freedom from restraint which women enjoy, 
excepting that only which they impose upon themselves ; 
and as women are not lawgivers, they must thank those who 
are, for having raised them to an eminence which enables 
them to humanize, polish, and refine their lords and masters. 
But this freedom may be misused ; and this lady may have 
intended to show, that in her opinion it is so in her own 
country. If we have in “ Dacre” a just representation of 
fashionable life in high circles, she may have meant a deli- 
cate chastisement where one would think it to be much 
needed. But, perhaps, there may be another mode of re- 
forming, as applicable to society as to pupils. Reproach 
does not always do the good intended ; when example and 
encouragement may be more successful. 

Christian woman is commonly delineated in an unattrac- 
tive manner, because she is not made to show her qualities 
in the daily intercourse of society, and in every act of life; 
but is brought out as though for dress occasions, and as 
though Christianity were made only for another world, and 
not for this. We know not, from reading this novel, how such 
uncourtly opinions, as to the best lights in which woman can 
be exhibited, would accord with the prevailing sentiments of 
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the circles, which one reads of in “ Dacre.” It:may, however, 
be imagined, that if the trammels of form and fashion could 
be broken through, such principles of action might add to 
the sources of human happiness, in no small degree, even 
among classes who know of no stronger necessity than to 
contrive means of being pleased. 

But it might better become us, perhaps, to limit our re- 
marks to American society, in which, among the fashionable 
imitators, they would be quite as applicable. 

In taking leave of the authoress of ‘‘ Dacre,” we have to 
tender our acknowledgments, first for awakening that eager 
curiosity, which drives one through her volumes ; and, sec- 
ondly, for the pleasure and instruction which a deliberate 
perusal has imparted. One who has written so well, the 
first time, cannot have written for the Jast, as well as the 
first. When she reappears, she will find that she has estab- 
lished a fame which will not need, however modest the 
motive, the veil of a relative’s name, however illustrious. 





Art. VI. — Review of the Phrase “ For Substance of 
Doctrine.” 


Tue long “ Statement” which appeared in the Christian 
Register, September 20th, signed by ‘the Professors of the 
Theological department of Yale College,’’ was to us an 
interesting document. It made us better acquainted with 
some facts of real importance. We had not been very well 
acquainted with what had heretofore been required of the 
President and other officers of the College, as to subscribing 
‘the Confession of Faith in the Saybrook Platform, which 
is substantially that of the Westminster Divines,’? — nor 
with the changes which at different times had occurred in 
the form of subscribing. We were pleased with the account 
given of the frankness and independence of President Stiles. 
We have verily thought that serious objections might be 
stated to the practice of subscribing a formulary as agreeing 
with it ‘for substance of doctrine.” Perhaps, however, 
nothing better could have been done at that time, than to 
give assent in that form. Dr. Stiles, however, did not hesi- 
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tate to let it be known, that he did not accede to ali the 
articles; and he might doubtless say with truth, that, taking 
the Confession as a whole, he agreed ‘for substance of 
doctrine.” From that period, this mode of subscribing ap- 
pears to have been generally admitted and preferred. It 
now seems to be an established mode at that College. 
When this form shall have been duly analysed, and clearly 
understood by all parties, it may appear less objectiona- 
-ble than some have imagined. Yet the form may have 
both its disadvantages and its advantages, and have been 
rendered in some degree necessary by the imprudence of 
men of earlier times. Some of the supposed disadvantages 
and advantages we shall briefly mention. Among the dis- 


advantages may be the following. 


Many good men may be suspected of acting a deceptive 
part, and of pretending to be more orthodox than they really 
are. It may also be truly said, that this mode of subscrib- 
ing tends to give an undistinguishing celebrity to all the 
articles of the Confession alluded to, — and to such as are 
really regarded as erroneous, as well as to those which are 
believed to be correct. Hence, of course, less care will be 
taken to inquire respecting the truth of the articles, and to 
correct such as are erroneous. ‘I'oo long already have the 
Westminster Confession and Catechism obstructed the pro- 
gress of light in our country ; and whatever tends to keep 
alive an undue reverence for those formularies must be 
injurious to the cause of truth and love. 

Clearly to discuss and duly to appreciate the advantages 
of the New Haven method of subscribing articles of faith, 
we should take into view such facts as the following :— 
Many of the churches of our country have been founded on 
a professed belief in the doctrines taught by the Westmin- 
ster divines, or abridged formularies supposed to be nearly 
in accordance with those doctrines. Not only so; several 
theological institutions have been founded to teach and give 
celebrity to those doctrines ; and donations have been made 
for the support of these institutions, on condition that those 
doctrines should be believed, ayowed, and taught by the 
professors, — and no provision was made for such an exi- 
gency as an increase of light, which would render it impossi- 
ble to obtain honest and well-qualified men for professors, 
who would subscribe these articles without reserve. Besides, 
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it is believed that, even at the present time, a majority of 
the clergy in our country are not prepared to make the 
Bible their only rule of faith. They cannot yet relinquish 
the idea, that long-revered formularies or confessions of 
man’s devising are of great importance as a safeguard 
against heresy, and as a means of Christian union. While, 
in New England, it is very certain that nearly all the clergy 
have dissented from at least some of the Westminster doc- 
trines, still it seems to be wished to preserve for them a 
deep reverence, and to have as little as may be said or 
done which tends to bring these formularies into disrepute. 
But there have been other men besides Dr. Stiles who 
could not subscribe without some reserve or qualification ; 
and many worthy men would have been excluded from im- 
portant offices, had not ‘ for substance of doctrine” or some 
other qualifying form of subscribing been adopted. Indeed, 
we believe that, but for this device, all the present worthy 
professors, who signed the ‘‘ Statement” before us, would 
have been precluded from their present situations. 

But to see in full the advantages which do or may result 
from adopting this form of subscribing, we must carefully 
observe the import of the phrase ‘for substance of doc- 
trine.”’ The word ‘substance,’ according to Walker, has 
various significations ; but those which are applicable in the 
present case are the following, — ‘‘ the essential part ; some- 
thing real, not imaginary ; something solid, not empty.” 
There can be no doubt that the Westminster formularies, 
and the Saybrook Platform, contain some articles which are 
true and “ essential,’? and some which are erroneous, “ im- 
aginary,” and “‘empty.” ‘The erroneous, the “ imaginary,”’ 
and the “empty ” articles, form no part of the ‘‘ substance 
of doctrine,”’ or what is “essential.” It is true, that different 
persons may judge differently, as to which of the articles are 
essential, or which “imaginary ” and “empty.” But it so 
happens that in adopting the phrase “for substance of doc- 
trine,” each subscriber is at liberty to judge for himself, 
what is ‘ essential,” and what is “imaginary.” Persons, 
too, of different opinions may be equally accommodated by 
this mode of subscribing. 

It surely should not, and it is presumed will not, be’ for- 
gotten, that this mode was adopted to secure for president, 
a man who was believed to be eminently qualified for the 
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station, and who could not have been obtained but by adopt- 
ing this expedient; and the practice will probably be con- 
tinued for a similar reason. As light advances in the church, 
a still greater number of the articles in the Confession may 
appear to be incorrect and imaginary. But the plan adopted 
will apply as long as any of the articles shall appear to be 
true or essential. 

Our Saviour’s answer to the lawyer who asked, ‘“‘ Which 
is the great commandment of the law?” may be found of 
great use in vindicating this mode of subscribing. The fol- 
lowing was his answer, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. The 
second is like unto it, — Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” 

The last remark seems to us about equivalent to saying, 
these two ‘for substance of doctrine,” are all the law and 
the prophets. We may add, that ‘for substance of doc- 
trine”’ these two contained the gospel, as well as the law. 
This, however, has not been the common opinion of Chris- 
tians in our land, while they have been contending about the 
doctrines of the Westminster divines. With multitudes, 
a belief that all Adam’s posterity “sinned in him and fell 
with him in his first transgression,” and thus became totally 
sinful, seems to have been regarded as of more importance 
than obedience to the two commandments on which “ hang 
all the law and the prophets.” ‘The same may be said in 
regard to other articles in the Westminster confession, and 
of some others which we should class with the untrue, 
imaginary, and empty. But it is a happy circumstance, 
that what Christ deemed as the substance of the law and 
the prophets, found a place in the Westminster formularies. 
If this is also in the Saybrook Platform, the New Haven 
professors may yet further dissent from some of the articles, 
and still say that they agree ‘for substance of doctrine.” 
Should they by faithful study be brought to agree as fully 
with Moses, as the Messiah did, that ‘“‘ Jehovah is One,” 
not three, they may still subscribe “for substance of doc- 
trine,” as long as they shall believe what Christ said of the 
two commandments. When brought fully to agree with 
Moses, they will, of course, regard the doctrine as but 
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‘‘imaginary,”’ which affirms that God is three distinct per- 
sons. They will no longer regard this as belonging to the 
‘‘ essential part,” or substance of Christian doctrine. Of 
course, they might repeat their form of subscribing with a 
good conscience. 

Should the New Haven mode of subscribing become 
thoroughly understood, its benefits may be extended beyond 
the vicinity of Yale college or the boundaries of Connecti- 
cut. It may be found applicable to all the party formularies 
throughout the country, prevent much difficulty in churches, 
and become a means of salvation to the Theological Institu- 
tion at Andover. If the Presbyterians of our country had but 
seasonably adopted this form of subscribing to their formu- 
laries, how much of contention and bitterness would have 
been avoided! Even now, if they would all cordially adopt 
this saving policy, they might yet enjoy the blessings of 
peace ; but unless this, or some other conciliatory expe- 
dient shall be adopted, they will remain as a house divided 
against itself, until the two parties shall become two sects or 
denominations. 

In regard to the Andover Institution, we have not a doubt 
that the time will come when its creed will occasion the same 
embarrassment that has been felt at New Haven, and when 
the New Haven policy may become necessary to save the 
Institution from ruin. We can hardly doubt that the present 
professors, and many others, would heartily rejoice, if the 
could see any way in which the New Haven policy could be 
fairly adopted at Andover, and obtain an approved establish- 
ment. Who can believe that the authors of the Andover 
creed were inspired men? Or that it was even probable, that 
they could form a creed, embracing decisions on some of the 
most disputed points of theology, which no subsequent 
inquiries could show to be incorrect?) The time may be 
nearer than is now imagined, when it will be difficult to 
obtain well-qualified professors who can conscientiously sub- 
scribe the creed of that institution, unless it shall be done in 
some modified form. 

There are still other advantages which we hope will 
soon result from the New Haven policy. A little impartial 
reflection may convince many intelligent men, that to sub- 
scribe “ for substance of doctrine” to any human formular 
is at best no better than for a man to say, I regard the Bible 
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as containing the only perfect rule of Christian faith and 
practice. For unless a man explain, further than to say that 
he agrees with the formulary ‘ for substance of doctrine,” no 
one caa tell, but God and himself, to what extent he agrees, 
or from how many of the articles he dissents. By the 
‘‘ substance of doctrine” must doubtless be intended the 
substance of Scripture doctrine ; and so far as the articles 
appear to him to agree with the Scriptures, he, of course, 
- assents to them; but from his substance of Scripture doc- 
trine he must reject every article, which he believes is 
contrary to the meaning of Scripture. When these facts 
shall have been properly considered, people will be pre- 
pared to give up the creed-making policy, and take the 
Bible as indeed their only rale of faith. ‘They will be 
shocked at the folly and arrogance which are implied in the 
attempts of one generation to bind succeeding generations 
to think as they do, and reject the greater light which may 
hereafter arise on disputed questions or hypotheses. ‘Then 
men will cease to form theological institutions based ona 
party creed, or to make donations for the support of such 
party purposes. Wise men will then found institutions, with a 
hope that their own errors will be discovered and corrected, 
as well as the errors of others. ‘Truth and light will be their 
object, whoever may be found in error. 

The advancement of light and truth should surely be the 
object of every theological institution ; and for this reason 
the instructors should be as free as possible from party bias, 
and from all temptations to shut their eyes against the light 
which may arise respecting the opinions in which they had 
been educated, or which they adopted prior to being placed 
in the important offices of professors. The founders of an 
institution, and the donors for its support, may lawfully feel 
a preference for such doctrines as they at present believe to 
be true and important ; but they ought to be aware that 
they are fallible men, and that greater lights may yet arise 
on disputed doctrines. Had the Andover Institution been 
founded on ‘such reasonable principles, it would have been 
worthy of the patronage of every denomination of Christians 
in the land. 

It is devoutly hoped that what has occurred at New 
Haven, will occasion an entire abandonment of the practice 
of founding institutions or churches on the bases of human 
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creeds. We admit, however, that such creeds or articles of 
faith might be formed for useful purposes, as means of 
instruction and topics of inquiry and conversation. They 
might also be useful for showing to future generations, what 
were the prevalent opinions among their ancestors, and what 
the progress of light and truth from the time of these ances- 
tors to their own. But all such creeds or formularies should 
be regarded as the productions of fallible men, and not as 
standards of faith or tests of character. Men in Christian 
countries, as well as the heathen, are very liable to err, and 
the errors of one generation are frequently transmitted for 
many succeeding generations. Men, however, are formed 
with faculties for inquiry, and they are generally favored 
with constantly increasing means for mental improvement. 
How improper then it must be for men of one age, to at- 
tempt to prescribe what shall be believed by their posterity 
a thousand years hence, when far greater light shall be pos- 
sessed than is now enjoyed. Ata former period our ances- 
tors were all Papists; and they had a creed which they 
doubtless wished to entail on their posterity. But further 
light arose, and some in the line from them to us became 
Protestants, or we might probably have all been Papists at 
the present time. Many of the present generation have 
dissented from some articles which our Protestant ancestors 
brought with them when they emigrated to this country ; 
and we may doubtless reasonably expect that so much more 
light will arise, that our posterity will discard some opinions 
which we now deem of great importance. 

In regard to what we have said relating to two theological 
institutions, we may truly aver, that we have not been influ- 
enced so to speak from any hostile feeling towards the insti- 
tutions, or any one of the professors of either. We sincerely 
respect the institutions and the professors ; but the greater 
our respect for them is, the more sincerely we regret that 
they were founded on a plan, which must naturally obstruct 
their usefulness, and involve embarrassment and difficulty. 

It is, we believe, well understood, that a majority of the 
clergymen who were concerned in founding the institution 
at Andover, and in forming its creed, had themselves dis- 
sented from so many of the doctrines of the Westminster 
confession, that a new creed was necessary to satisfy their 
own minds. This creed, however, was intended to be a 
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kind of ‘ for substance of doctrine ”” Westminster confession. 
The fact that these clergymen found it necessary to form a 
new creed, might, we should think, have led them ® con- 
sider, that, at a future day, others would find it as difficult to 
subscribe to the new creed, as it was for them to adopt that 
of the Westminster divines. Was it possible that those 
worthy men were so bewildered by party passions, as to 
imagine that they had arrived at infallible certainty in regard 
to all the disputed points embraced in the new formed 
creed? If not, why did they not make provision that good 
and well-qualified men should not be exposed to exclusion 
from the professorships, if by inquiry they should happen to 
dissent from a single article in the formulary of faith? Such 
blindness may justly be deplored; and we presume it will 
be deplored by many in less than fifty years, unless some 
mode of subscribing shall be admitted equivalent to that of 
‘¢ for substance of doctrine.” 


Art. VII.—1. Travels and Researches in Caffraria: de- 
scribing the Character, Customs, and Moral Condition of 
the Tribes inhabiting that Portion of Southern Africa ; 
with Historical and Topographical Remarks illustrative 
of the State and Prospects of the British Settlements in 
its Borders, the Introduction of Christianity, and the 
Progress of Civilization. By SrepHen Kay, Corre- 
sponding Member of the South African Institution. New 
York. Harper and Brothers. 1834. 8vo. pp. 428. 

2. South African Commercial Advertiser. 


Tue writer of the principal publication above named 
has been for several years employed as a Missionary on 
the ground indicated by the title of his book, under the 
direction of the London Wesleyan Society ; and having had 
occasion, in the ordinary course of his calling, during this 
period, to traverse the English Colony of the Cape, and 
the neighbouring country, repeatedly, from side to side, he 
must, with common intelligence, even though he were no 
‘Corresponding Member of the South African Institution 
of Natural History,” have collected a mass of information 
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respecting what may now be considered, on some accounts, 
one of the most interesting portions of the globe. More of 
this information, indeed, relates to the Caffers and other 
barbarians of South Africa,—the missionaries,—and the his- 
tory of the intercommunication between these parties, than 
to the civilized settlements which have been planted near 
the extremity of the continent. So far, however, is that 
department from being devoid of interest, that perhaps no 
experiment of colonization in the world’s history, in regard 
to its effect on the aborigines of the colonized territory, is 
open to more philosophical or profitable comment than this 
enterprise of the Dutch, followed up, as it has been, by the 
present possessors of the soil. We propose to furnish a 
summary description of the country which is, and is to be, 
the scene of this vast experiment. 

The Dutch, as we have intimated, were the earliest 
European occupants of the Cape ; a fact the more remark- 
able, since, long before that occupation commenced, the 
Portuguese, —after wasting nearly a century in vain endeav- 
ours to obtain even a sight of the great promontory, and 
after having been once deterred by the final discovery from 
the contemplated attempt of making it available to com- 
merce,* — had at length succeeded (under the guidance of 
the courageous Gama, and the royal auspices of the name 
which the Cape now bears) in sailing round it, and making 
that route a part of the regular passage to the rich posses- 
sions of that nation in the East. The latter occupied so 
much of their attention, and the aspect of the Cape territory 
was, as it still is, to the passing voyager, so uninviting, that 
the idea of settling that soil perhaps never occurred to them. 

The Dutch were more prudent, if not more ardent. 
Having followed the Portuguese into the Indian seas, and 
there supplanted them on their own ground, they soon 
began to calculate the commercial value, if no other, of the 
southern promontory, as a station of refreshment, and naval 
resort and repair. They founded Cape Town, with these 
views, in the year 1650; and this, as it led necessarily to 
communication with the interior, was the first step in the 
intercourse which has taken place between Europeans and 





* Diaz, who commanded the expedition here referred to, returned, 
after obtaining a remote view of the promontory, unwilling to brave 
the stormy seas which beat around it. 
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the people commonly regarded as the aborigines of the soil. 
From that time the Dutch held uninterrupted possession of 
the settlement, with its gradual ramifications in different 
quarters, till about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, when the English came in with force and arms. 
The Colony was restored to the Batavian Government in 
1803, but finally occupied, three years afterwards, by the 
former conquerors, who have ever since retained their hold 


‘of the country. 


The limits of what is called the Cape Colony have been, 
and still are, to some extent undefined, — or at least disput- 
able, on the score of claims advanced by the various con- 
tending cr contracting parties from whom most of its terri- 
tory bas, from time to time, been acquired, either by con- 
quest in war, seizure in peace, or ostensible cession in both 
cases. An instance of this last kind of conveyance is fur- 
nished in the relinquishment, in 1819, by a distinguished 
chief named Gaika, of a large and fertile territory hitherto 
occupied by the Caffers, extending from the Great Fish 
River, the ancient eastern boundary of the Colony, to the 
Keiskamma. ‘The treaty was negotiated between the Eng- 
lish commandant of the frontiers on one side, and this 
chieftain on the other, without participation or communica- 
tion of any sort with his fellows in authority, of the different 
tribes; and all the latter deny his authority so to convey. 
Still, there appears reason to believe, that the territory, 
though by the terms of the contract it was to remain neutral 
ground, has been at least encroached on by the English or 
Dutch settlers, or both, in the neighbourhood, to a consider- 
able extent. ‘There can be no doubt of its final, if not 
speedy accretion to the colonial domain. Offences, es- 
pecially since such causes of provocation already exist, must 
needs occur between the claimants on either side, as they 
have been constantly occurring for a century and a half past, 
— and, in such case, it requires no prophecy to decide the 
result. The Caffer territory will be overrun by English 
troops, as it was in 1819 (after the attack on Graham’s 
Town by nine thousand of those savages), their villages 
devastated, and their cattle driven off, —as no fewer than 
thirty thousand were, immediately previous to Gaika’s 
cession just mentioned ; and then they, or their chiefs, or 
some of them, will be ready to sign new treaties, and make 
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new cessions, while the civilized party will of course be 
abundantly able to maintain the validity of the conveyance 
by arms or argument, proclamation or ‘‘commando,” as the 
circumstances happen to require. 

The eastern or southern shore of the Colony may be 
understood to extend from ‘Table Mountain to the Keiskam- 
ma, a distance, we believe, of something over six hundred 
miles, —but without dispute to the Great Fish River, five 
hundred and eighty miles. Its western or northern extent 
is to the Koussie, between three and four hundred. These 
limits comprise a surface of about 125,000 square miles. 

This being a territory equal to twice that of New Eng- 
land, and considerably exceeding that of New and Old 
England together, might seem, at first sight, a more valuable 
domain, for the purposes of colonization or commerce, than 
it has proved, or is likely to prove itself for some time to 
come. Though explored and settled more or less for nearly 
two centuries, the population in 1798, according to Bar- 
row, amounted to only 62,000, of which 26,000 were slaves 
and 14,000 Hottentots, — leaving but 22,000 whites. Since 
the English dynasty has commenced operations, indeed, this 
snail’s-pace has been accelerated, at least sufficiently to 
show how much the Colony must depend, for its progress 
and prosperity, on the vigor of the government to which it 
is subject. In 1820 the total population was reported to be 
100,000 ; and it has increased considerably, no doubt, since 
that time, several thousand emigrants having been, subse- 
quently to the date of this estimate, introduced into the 
country under the immediate patronage of the British Gov- 
ernment. The population of Cape Town in 1827 was nearly 
19,000, of which much more than one half were slaves, and 
perhaps a moiety of the residue Hottentots, and half-castes 
of various mixtures. 

Thus it appears that the entire Colony is peopled in 
the proportion only of one inhabitant to every square mile ; 
a sparseness which, considering its age, and the extraordinary 
compliments lavished by late English writers on the induce- 
ment it holds out to emigrants, may be thought to demand 
explanation. ‘The truth is, that as a territorial acquisition, 
the Cape is among the most insignificant possessions of the 
British Government. ‘Thompson, who is one of our most re- 
cent and most intelligent authorities, estimates the quantity of 
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the sterile and worthless soil, —if soil it can be called, —as 
at least two thirds of the whole. A writer in the London 
Quarterly Review of 1820, deducts one half of the whole for 
the Karoo plains and naked ranges of mountains, and half 
the residue as “of little or no value ;”’ leaving 30,000 square 
miles, according to his estimate, of productive land ; of which 
only 10,000 are supposed to be arable, or ever likely to feel 

the ploughshare ; the other 20,000 being however counted 
on as “‘exceedingly well adapted to sheep, and also for the 
grazing, or rather the browsing, of cattle.”’ 

The principles which have modified, for the most part, 
the cultivation and population of the Colony, may be quite 
reasonably deduced from the facts we have stated, and have 
been founded in a great degree upon the character of the 
soil. Water and pasturage are, of course, articles of the 
first importance to the grazier. Of these, the latter is gen- 
erally so scanty as scarcely to clothe the surface, and the 
former so scarce that none too much for the supply of one 
family and their herds will usually be found within the com- 
pass of a number of square miles. ‘The streams, as such, 
camot be at all relied on, as the absorption of a dry soil, 
or the evaporation of a hot climate, may at any time reduce 
them to a bare channel. What is called a “river” in the 
Colony, from the relative dignity attached to what is rare, 
would cause a smile, as Mr. Kay thinks,—and he is by 
no means apparently disposed to indulge in gratuitous 
mirthfulness, — in any European. Perhaps he will find it 
a miserable little rivulet gurgling over pebbles, and per- 
chance only ‘‘a few buckets of water here and there stand- 
ing in pools.” 

It is owing to these circumstances that the settlement of 
the interior has been of the most detached kind, of which 
any specimen can be furnished, probably, by the civilized 
world. ‘The farms, occupied by the old boors and their 
descendants, generally consist of about 6,000 acres. They 
were distributed originally by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany to the graziers, in perpetual leasehold, for a meagre 
rent of some five pounds per annum. The volunteer set- 
tler, in this case, had only to find an unoccupied territory 
among or beyond the mountains, and erect a landmark, 
from which, as a centre, all the land that fell within the 
periphery of the circle whose radius was half an hour’s 
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walk, or one mile and a half, was considered as comprised 
in the grant. If possible, he would take care to include in 
the boundaries so much of some water-course, as to leave a 
neighbour no temptation to encroach upon him ; ; and it was 
one of the regulations of the Company, —additionally tending 
to scatter the population, — that if the interval left between 
the contiguous lines of two farms of this description was less 
than an hour’s walk, no new comer should be allowed to take 
possession of the neutral ground. 

Hence the term neighbour acquired, and still possesses, 
in South Africa, a construction quite unlike that which is 
given to it in other civilized countries; there being, in what 
are considered the occupied sections, not unfrequently a dis- 
tance of five or six miles between the nearest limits of these 
immense estates, and sometimes of a whole day’s journey. 
It is related of one corn-boor, —for all these people may be 
said to come under one of the three classes of grain-growers, 
wine-makers, or wool-raisers,— that when, upon a certain 
occasion, an enterprising Englishman benevolently proposed 
to lead the water of two neighbouring springs by an artificial 
process to his grounds, on condition of his sowing them with 
grain, Mynheer shrugged up his shoulders, and very com- 
posedly remarked, that, ‘it was hardly worth while, since 
he could just as well purchase what flour he wanted of his 
neighbour, who lived only five days’ journey off.”’ * 

This incident is a true indication of the agricultural sys- 
tem,—if such management deserves that name, — which 
the old Dutch boors have universally pursued. ‘* What,” 
said one of them, within two days’ journey of the Cape, to 
Mr. Latrobe, ‘“ what would you have us do? Our only 
concern is to eat enough, to get good clothes and houses, 
and be waited upon by our slaves ; and as to our tillage, 
building, or planting, our forefathers did so and so, and 
were satisfied ; and why should not we do the same?” 
The English, added this shrewd reasoner, ‘* want us to use 
their ploughs, and so on, but we like our old things best.”’ 

The plough here alluded to is a utensil, which, if we 
rightly comprehend its construction, requires some ten or a 
dozen oxen to work, and therein may be considered a tolera- 
bly fair exemplification of both the ingenuity and economy of 
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the enlightened proprietor of the team. One writer describes 
the instrument as ‘‘ a couple of heavy boards nailed together,” 
and the harrow as simply “‘a few brambles.” 

The wagons of the boors, used chiefly for travelling, are 
drawn by sixteen, and sometimes twenty oxen. Winnowing 
is performed by tossing the grain in the air with shovels, — 
it having been previously beat out, or trampled out,-as the 
phrase is, after the antique fashion recorded in Deuterono- 
‘my, by spreading the sheaves ona floor kept for the pur- 
pose, and turning in upon them the farmer’s whole posse of 
horses, colts and all, who are kept dancing and frisking 
about, by a Hottentot armed with a long whip, till the grain 
is separated from the ear. The writer just cited, states that 
he saw, on one of the best farms in the Kolburg District, 
eighty horses employed in this manner, working by relays 
of forty. Fourteen men were also engaged, and the quantity 
of grain thus trampled and winnowed in a day was about 
one hundred and twenty bushels. It is well remarked, that 
a threshing-machine of fowr-horse power, would accomplish 
this work in the same time, with eight hands, without mix- 
ture of sand or dust, and without loss of animal life, which 
in the case just mentioned amounted to the sum of £60. 
And yet the unwillingness to introduce new machinery 
is so strong, that when a threshing-machine was set up on 
one occasion by an Englishman, in what is called Hot- 
tentot Holland, it was well nigh destroyed by obstruc- 
tions secretly thrust into it by the petty malice of his old- 
fashioned neighbours.* Its operations, too, excited probably 
much the same sort of superstitious consternation as that 
with which the Virginian Indians regarded, in Captain 
Smith’s time, the discharge of a blunderbuss. 

From the statement above quoted in regard to the force 
employed in treading out grain, it will be conjectured that 
horses are not particularly a desideratum, in some parts of 
the Colony ; and it may be added, that they are generally 
of a serviceable breed. Cattle and sheep are owned in 
great numbers by the graziers. Dr. Lichtenstein, in his 
Travels, mentions one boor who was the owner of 690 head 
of cattle, and 1470 sheep, besides 80 horses ; and another 
who had 300 horses and 1600 sheep. ‘Twenty-two families 
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in one district shared among them 80,000 sheep, with a 
proper proportion of other stock; and in another, thirty-six 
families had 100,000. Mr. Kay somewhere remarks, that 
owing to the mildness of the climate, (which makes it un- 
necessary to provide any winter subsistence for these vast 
herds and flocks, additional to what the equally vast domains 
of the owners supply in their pasturage,) four thousand head 
of cattle may probably be kept with no greater expense 
than ten would occasion in the cold latitudes of North 
America. 

The progress which the Albany settlement, — founded on 
the eastern frontier about fifteen years since, by emigrants 
from England, under the charge of the Government, — has 
already made in the grazing business, is another indication 
of the importance which may be reasonably attached to it 
as a principal source of revenue and prosperity to all those 
sections of the Colony which are similarly situated. Here, 
over an area of 2,408 square miles, considerable portions of 
which are too sandy and too near.the sea to be favorable to 
this sort of grazing, there were found to be, three years 
since, about 80,000 Cape and 10,000 Spanish sheep, be- 
sides 15,000 goats, and large numbers of horses and horned 
cattle. The district is said to be capable of supporting 
300,000 sheep; and, therefore, it will doubtless be consid- 
ered an object worthy of some attention, not only to increase 
the number, but to improve the breed of the animal by 
the introduction of the merino, Saxony, and other species. 
The native animal is described by the author of ‘‘ Notes on 
the Cape,’”’ as a wretched beast, with wool that might be 
taken for frizzly hair, and fit only for stuffing cushions, while, 
in a culinary point of view, they are rendered as little desira- 
ble by a long-legged lankness which qualifies them, in our 
author’s opinion, much better for the racing-ground than for 
the spit. 

That something has been done for the improvement of 
this breed we infer, not only from the Reports of the Cape 
Agricultural Society (which may be seen in the Cape Town 
newspapers), but from the statements of Mr. Kay and 
others. That gentleman speaks of an Albany farmer who es- 
timated the value of his next shearing, from a flock of 4,600 
sheep, at £625 sterling, calculating at a price actually of- 
fered. ‘The 90,000 sheep in the whole district, at the same 
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rate, had they been of the same breed (mixed merino and 
native), would have produced £12,500 ; instead of which 
we find, by reference to official returns of the exports from 
Algoa Bay, published in the Cape Town Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of the last winter, that the wool sent off amounted, 
in six months of 1833, to only £1,374, while the value of 
their hides exported to Great Britain alone was nearly 
£16,000, their tallow nearly £6,000, and even their ‘ curi- 
‘osities,’ £896. The returns of the exports from Table 
Bay, for the months of October, November, and December, 
of the same year, give for the amount of wool £745, out of 
a total of between £40,000 and £50,000. It is remarkable, 
that the sheep-skins amounted to £1,785 during the same 
period, and even the ‘“ sheep-tail ” (using the official phra- 
seology) to £248. This latter term means, we suppose, 
that species of fat which the Cape sheep have the singular 
faculty of accumulating in the part of the body indicated by 
the name, in quantities almost exceeding belief. The au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Notes” says, ‘* The tail of a sheep, which was 
driven near 200 miles from the interior, was known to 
weigh twenty-five pounds,” and the average is understood 
to be over six pounds. Whether this article can be render- 
ed sufficiently available in any other part of the civilized 
world, to make it a commercial substitute for good wool, 
may well be doubted ;—it would probably be better used by 
the boors, as it generally has been, to answer the purpose 
of butter. In leaving this part of our subject, we must not 
forget the hospitable old farmer, mentioned by Thompson, 
who was the owner of 13,000 sheep, besides 2,000 horned 
cattle, horses, corn, &c., and whose extensive domestic 
establishment enabled him to accommodate twenty-eight 
other guests, at the same time with the traveller who tells 
the story, without the slightest apparent inconvenience. One 
shearing of such a patriarchal flock, if the wool were worth 
any thing, ought to make a boor’s fortune for his life-time. 
Between £5,000 and £6,000 worth of flour and grain 
of different kinds, appears among the returns of the ex- 
ports from Table Bay, and these articles, together with 
wool and wine, have been considered the great staples of 
the Colony. How far either or all of them may be rendered 
available commercially, must depend, — independently of 
the capacity of the country, which indeed is not very ex- 
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tensive, — on the success of the efforts made by the English 
to introduce an improved agricultural system. We do not 
imagine, however, that the value of the Colony in this re- 
spect can ever be so augmented as to give much cause for 
envy to other nations. Excellent wheat may be raised 
there, but not on a very considerable surface of the soil. 
The other grains are rather inferior to the English, and the 
saine is true of most of the vegetables and fruits, though 
doubtless the flavor of all may be improved by increased 
attention to the culture. Good samples of tea have been 
produced in the Colony, and some calculations made upon 
its becoming a source of profit; but there seems to be no 
good reason for such a belief. Silk may perhaps do better ; 
and we see it stated in the Cape Town papers, that in one 
or two instances it has repaid the care of the cultivator with 
returns quite as encouraging as could be desired. Premiums 
have been lately offered by the Agricultural Society for 
tobacco, but not apparently with much success. Olives 
of good quality may be raised, but probably not in such 
quantity as to be named among exportable articles ; and the 
same may be said of the orange, lemon, pomegranate, apricot, 
and other tropical fruits which flourish on this soil. 

The result of the labors of the late emigrants to Southern 
Africa, perhaps sufficiently proves, not indeed that the Cape 
is a place to which the ignorant poor of the mother coun- 
try should be indiscriminately advised and aided to emigrate, 
but rather that there is scarcely any portion of the globe’s 
surface so destitute of natural resources, but that necessity, 
enterprise, and energy, were they less prominently de- 
veloped than in the present condition and character of the 
British government and people, may avail to render it suita- 
ble and even comfortable in some decent degree. 

The Dutch, it is true, have not distinguished themselves 
in the Colony by the qualities characteristic of their country- 
men at home, —a diversity easily explainable by the cir- 
cumstances under which they first occupied the soil, and 
by which they are still surrounded. ‘The late English emi- 
grants have, on the whole, done themselves credit by their 
perseverance, and by the degree of success attending their 
efforts. Albany District, though but fifteen years old, is 
now considered the most flourishing region within the colon- 
ial limits. The population, two years since, was 6,309, 
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including 1,693 blacks or free persons of color, and 126 
slaves belonging to old Dutch settlers. About two thirds 
of this whole number are engaged in agricultural or grazing 
pursuits, and the residue chiefly in manufactures and differ- 
ent branches of trade. ‘The face of the country, except in 
seasons of drought, is described as ‘‘ beautifully adorned by 
a covering of verdant pasturage, and the settlers, under the 
direction of government, have been generally scattered over 
it, among the fertile ravines of the hills, and the numerous 
clumps of elegant evergreens,’ * in parties of ten or more 
families together, so as doubtless to make both the best show 
and best use of the scenery and the soil. Graham’s Town 
has a population of 2,000, and five or six hundred houses, 
built, for the most part, of wood or stone, and very pleasant- 
ly interspersed with gardens and groves of fruit-trees. ‘The 
river Kowie runs directly through it. Here are a church, 
jail, and government-house ; and sessions are held every four 
months, with jury trials, by puisne judges from Cape Town. 
Graaf Reinet is an old town, inhabited chiefly by the Dutch, 
and contains about 300 houses, with a new church and 
school-house, and a chapel for the benefit of the natives. 

The climate of the Albany District is healthy and pleas- 
ant, but too dry for the best interest of either gardening or 
grazing. Wheat has not succeeded, and maize is con- 
sidered the staple bread-corn. ‘The peach, apricot, apple, 
pear, quince, pomegranate, almond, and walnut, all flourish, 
— the vine not so well. The trade of the district with the 
Caffers and other native tribes has greatly increased of late, 
and regular fairs have been established, which are well 
attended, and produce considerable income. ‘The articles 
brought in by the natives are chiefly ivory and hides, which 
are bartered for clothing, domestic utensils, beads, buttons, 
and other sundries of minor value. During five years pre- 
ceding June, 1829, the imports from the interior were esti- 
mated -at £50,000 at least; and in 1832, the imports into 
Graham’s Town alone, for several months, were rated at 
from £700 to £1,000 weekly. Other commercial estab- 
lishments have been attached to some of the mission- 
stations, under regulations apparently well suited to im- 
prove the condition and character of the natives who resort 
thither. 
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To the missionaries, let us here say, too much praise can 
hardly be given for the indefatigable zeal with which they 
have devoted themselves, in the face of all conceivable haz- 
ards, labors, and discouragements, to the noble task of intro- 
ducing a knowledge of the Christian religion, and the arts 
of civilized society, among all the neighbouring tribes, and 
particularly among the Caffers. Their exertions have been 
very generally distinguished by a practical good sense which 
has not uniformly characterized similar movements in other 
countries, and least of all perhaps among the early Indians 
of our own. ‘They have established settlements in the 
midst of the people they wished to improve ; shown them, 
in actual experiment, the benefit of their own agricultural, 
stationary, and peaceful life ; and conciliated their good will 
by kind and friendly acts; and the appearance of things, at 
all the stations where the natives either reside or resort, is 
such as might be expected from so rational a course. If the 
government shall do its duty so far, as to prevent or punish, 
in future, those encroachments of the frontier settlers on 
their barbarian neighbours, which have formerly been the 
source of every difficulty between the two parties, there is 
little reason to doubt that the Caffers especially, (who are 
universally allowed to be one of the finest races of savages in 
the world,) will be gradually induced to attach themselves 
industriously, as far as the nature of the.r country permits, 
to the cultivation of the soil. These pcople are supposed 
to be of Arabian origin. The Hottentots, who are the abo- 
rigines of the Cape territory, mingle freely with the Euro- 
pean settlers, and make themselves serviceable in menial 
and mechanical capacities. ‘The Bushmen, a troglodyte and 
warlike race, by some considered a variety of the Hottentot, 
still continue troublesome on the frontiers, and show a fero- 
cious spirit more like that of the American Indians than of 
the tribes we have named above. The farther progress of 
the colonial settlements will probably prove fatal to this 
race. We had proposed to offer some comment on the 
treatment they have received from the whites, whether col- 
lectively or in individual cases, —both of glaring enormity, 
— but our limits forbid, and we do not at all regret to leave 
this part of our summary as itis. Those familiar with the 
history of the conquests and settlements made in North and 
South America may, without much exercise of imagination, 
form a sufficiently distinct conception of the details. 
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The indications of prosperity at Cape Town, which will 
always be the principal port of the Colony, must be equal 
to the expectations of its reasonable friends. From a file of 
newspapers of recent date, which lies before us, — perhaps 
the best index of the real condition of things which could be 
furnished, — we learn that the exports from Table Ba 
during three months of last year, amounted to £51,929, of 
which £46,217 was colonial produce ; — nearly one half of 
the whole amount being sent to England, and the residue to 
Mauritius, New South Wales, St. Helena, South America, 
Java, the East Indies, Hamburgh, and Ascension. Among 
the minutiz of the official returns, we were somewhat sur- 
prised to notice a place reserved for eau-de-Cologne, con- 
fectionery, haberdashery, millinery, and preserves. 

The colonial commerce appears to have been regularly in- 
creasing for some years. In 1803, the number of merchant 
vessels, exclusive of those employed coastwise, was 83; in 
1816, 131; in 1824, 135; in 1833, 298, — the tonnage this 
last year being 96,377. During the ten years subsequent to 
1808, the number of entries was 1,062; during the last ten 
years, it was 1,950 ; showing an increase in favor of the last 
period, of no less than 890 vessels, or 89 for each year. 

In the same paper which furnishes these facts, we find 
notices of a project for establishing a new market, of the 
Annual Meeting of the Cape Savings-Bank Society, the 
commerce of Port Elizabeth, the Fifth Session of the South 
African College (with three professors and one hundred 
students), and of the first report of the Georgetown Infant 
School. It is stated, that quite a number of these institu- 
tions are now flourishing in the Colony, some of them con- 
taining from 120 to 170 pupils ; and that they have proved 
particularly beneficial at the missionary stations, ‘‘ where 
nothing can exceed the eagerness with which they are 
adopted by both parents and children.” 

On the whole, no person can compare the present state of 
the Colony, with the accounts which travellers gave of it 
ten years since, without perceiving an encouraging im prove- 
ment in every thing which goes to constitute both national 
character and commercial thrift. 

Slavery has ceased by legislative limitation, at the date of 
the publication of our statement of the fact. This measure, 
though doubtless unpopular with individuals, can hardly fail, 
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under judicious management, to conduce essentially to the 
improvement of the agricultural as well as moral interest, — 
the peculiar nature of the soil and country rendering that 
system even less profitable, and more pernicious among the 
settlers, than in most other countries where it exists. It is 
much to be hoped that the recently appointed Governor will 
feel it to be his duty,—and more especially that parent 
authorities will feel it to be theirs, — to devote that highly 
desirable attention to the great interests of the education, no 
less than the emancipation, of the lower classes in the Col- 
ony, which we perceive is called for in the Cape publica- 
tions with the earnestness which the importance of the sub- 
ject demands. In such case, this territory may prove to the 
English emigrant, who is pretty much broken down at home, 
truly a place (as Vasco named it) of Good Hope. Other- 
wise, we should caution him to imitate the discretion of 


Diaz. 








NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE, 


The Spirit of Jesus. A Sermon preached at the Installation 
of the Rev. D. H. Barlow, in Brooklyn, New York, September 17, 
1834; by W. H. Furness. With The Charge, by the Rev. Wit- 
uiAM Ware, of New York, and The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by the Rev. Mr. Fartey, of Providence. Brooklyn. 8vo. 
pp. 28. — Ordination services have, with these days of multi- 
plication or division of churches, become among the most fre- 
quent of our public occasions. But nothing in the intellectual 
or spiritual world, that is good of itself, loses either of its value 
or its interest by commonness. And among many excellent 
ordination discourses we have heard or read, this of Mr. Fur- 
ness has afforded more than usual satisfaction. It is on ‘‘ the 
Spirit of Jesus,” as expressed in those pregnant words, ‘‘ My 
meat is to do the will of him who sent me, and to finish his 
work,”’ —a text and atopic altogether appropriate to such an 
occasion. The design of the preacher is to inculcate this 
spirit, — of devotedness to God and of delight in his work, It 
must, he urges, be our spirit, and the spirit of every human 
being. It must pervade and animate every Christian, minis- 
ter and people, not merely for the advantages, personal or pub- 
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lic, with which it may be followed ; not for the fame it may 
procure, or for the happiness it may yield, but for its own 
worth’s sake. ‘‘ Have we any great truth to maintain or glori- 
fy, any spiritual object that we wish to accomplish, we must 
find our happiest reward in our labor. It must have a charm 
and attraction for us independently of any of its results to our- 


selves or to others.” 

This general sentiment, as contrasted with the selfishness or 
policy, regard to reputation or to the “‘ recompense of reward,” 
by which even good men permit themselves to be chiefly actu- 
ated, is happily applied to the condition of the religious society 
immediately addressed. And among these dangers, common 
to individuals and communities in like condition, the preacher 
thus beautifully exposes the following. 


“When one is surrounded by what he deems great errors and 
unscriptural doctrines, religious systems dishonorable to God and dis- 
couraging to man, he is liable to have his mind inflamed with an angry 
spirit of opposition. But the hatred of falsehood is not necessarily 
accompanied by a love of truth. Accordingly, we find everywhere 
not a few ranked among Unitarians, who are no further entitled to 
the name than that they are opposed to the popular modes of religion. 
They reject the Trinity and its associated doctrines, but the simple 
and vivifying idea of one God, an all-animating Spirit, our perpetual 
Witness and Judge, has never once been entertained by them in its 
divine power. The sun of Truth seems to have risen behind them, 
and they are so engrossed with the monstrous errors it has revealed, 
they never turn round and lose themselves in its unutterable glory. 
And so from their countenances no light beams. The passions they 
cherish and express, they excite, and the advocates of error only be- 
come the more settled and determined in their prejudices. The true 
and loyal servants of Truth, her only successful ministers, are those 
who, forgetful of all else, delight to turn and gaze upon her radiance, 
until, kindled and transfigured thereby, they reflect her light all around, 
and are recognised and reverenced as if they had just come down out 
of the central blaze of her glory.”— pp. 11, 12. 


The charge, by the Rev. William Ware, of New York, abounds 
in excellent remarks and sound counsel, offered, as becomes a 
coeval and cotemporary of the individual addressed, with a 
graceful union of fraternal kindness and dignity. We cordial- 
ly concur with Mr. Ware in the views he here exhibits of some 
of the duties and dangers of the ministerial office. 


* So far as I have observed, there is no one whom men of all char- 
acters and professions are more ready to honor than a useful, consci- 
entious minister; one, who, they see, seeks not himself, but, in the 
true spirit of self-sacrifice, the moral and religious welfare of those 
committed to him. And, on the other hand, there is no one whom 
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they more thoroughly despise, with whatever outward respect they 
may treat him, —and this sort of hypocrisy is rarely wanting, — than a 
selfish, worldly man, who seeks himself and preaches himself. The 
are quick in discriminating character, and very soon learn how ssach 
of a man’s heart is in his profession, and how much is everywhere 
else; and their respect rises or fajls accordingly. If you esteem your 
calling as it is worthy to be esteemed, you cannot fail in its duties, 
you yourself will be honored in proportion, and religion through you. 
Begin by despising it, or even holding it too low, and the certainty is, 
that the contempt you feel for it will be visited upon yourself, and, 
through you, upon your faith. If I were to give modern ‘ reasons for 
the contempt of the Clergy,’ one would be, that they are seen so often 
despising their own vocation, — abandoning it for some other, reach- 
ing after other things, aping the manners and ways of the world, 
covetous of some other and higher reputation than, that which a quiet, 
faithful discharge of the duties of their great office would confer. 
This brings contempt upon the order, and justly. But the opposite 
character to this is quite as sure to bring it honor.” — pp, 17, 18. 


And, again, while for ourselves we must attach great impor- 
tance to the private labors of the minister, and are persuaded, 
that much of his best influence and usefulness, within the cir- 
cle of his immediate charge, must depend on a faithful dis- 
charge of pastoral duties, we believe, with this writer, that 
‘the pulpit should be his chief care,’”’—and this for many 
and obvious reasons. It is the great theatre, so to speak, for 
the manifestation of the truth, for the exhibition of the Gospel 
in its doctrines, sanctions, and whole power. Public preach- 
ing is the ordinance of God, the most effectual, because it has 
been, in every age since the teaching of Christ himself, the 
received and honored method of reaching the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. The great benefit of pastoral visits is, 
through the friendly religious interest and sympathy it express- 
es, in disposing the hearer to listen with affection and to give 
additional influence to the preacher. But it is in faithful pub- 
lic preaching, more than in any other practical method of ad- 
dress, that the hearer will so listen, as to perceive his personal 
concern in the truth, as to read in it his character,‘ his needs, 
or his dangers. Therefore, says Mr. Ware, 


“To be a faithful minister —the pulpit must claim your prinetpal 
care. If you do any good, it will be accomplished directly or indirect- 
ly by this instrument. Let nothing interfere with your preparations 
for it. Think not to make up for deficiency here by increased famil- 
iarity with your people. It will be tono purpose. Your power of use- 
fulness as a Parish Minister and a visitor, will be in proportion to your 
success and excellence as a preacher. No one will ever be coveted as 
a private counsellor and moral guide, who in the first place speaks not 
powerfully or profitably to the intellect and the heart, as a public dis- 
penser of Religious Truth. There must be first this public respect, 
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or there will be little of any other. No matter how much you may go 
about from house to house, you will obtain scarce any thing better for 
your pains, than the reputation of a clerical gossip, except your char- 
acter as a sound and learned, an eloquent or a useful preacher, make 
you welcome by making you respected. When respected, you will be 
desired. And when respected and desired, your intercourse with your 
people will be delightful to yourself and mutually profitable. Let the 
pulpit therefore, I repeat, have your first care. Bend all the energies 
of your mind to the production of that which shall inform the minds, 
warm the affections, awaken the consciences of your hearers. Let 
. USEFULNEss be your aim in all that you write. Only remember whom 
you are addressing and for what purpose, and you will carefully ab- 
stain from topics suitable to any place rather than a Christian Church. 
Remember that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, and 


never for one moment forgot or turned aside from his great object.” — 
pp. 19, 20. 


In Mr. Farley’s Right Hand of Fellowship are well expressed 
the feelings of Christian sympathy and cooperation, with which 
fellow-servants and brethren in a holy cause will always wel- 
come and seek to strengthen one another. 





The Biblical Reader; consisting of Rhetorical Extracts 
from the Old and New Testaments ; to which is applied a Nota- 
tion, designed to assist in the public and private Reading of 
the Scriptures. By Esenezer Porter, D. D., late President of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. Andover: Gould & 
Newman. 1834. 12mo. pp. 263.— Some such book as this 
has been long wanted, especially for family reading. We are 
therefore glad to see this, and we give it a welcome ; though 
we should have been better satisfied if it had comprised a 
greater number of extracts. It is true that the preface informs 
us, that Dr. Porter intended to publish a separate volume, 
consisting of the Prophets and the Psalms, which accounts for 
the omission of these in the present volume ; but could we not 
have had more than one passage from the story of Joseph, and 
more than one chapter from the Book of Proverbs? 





Sermons, by the late Rev. Ezra Saaw Goopwin, Pastor of 
the First Church and Society in Sandwich, Mass. With a 
Memoir. Boston. B. H. Greene. 1834. 12mo. pp. 268. — 
This small volume is a gratifying memorial of one whose memo- 
ry is very pleasant to those who knew him. It is modest, like 
himself; but it contains beauties of thought and language, of 
which many men of more extended fame than his, would gladly 
be considered the authors. The Sermons are preceded by a 
short Memoir by a friend and relation, who, we are sorry to 
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see, dees not give his own name on the title-page, or elsewhere. 
We can imagine no reason for this omission, especially as he 
prints, in his Advertisement, the name of a gentleman who 
assisted him in his editorial task. It is a mistake, we think, 
to withhold, in such a case, what may be a satisfaction to the 
public, and contribute to the completeness of a literary work, 
however unpretending its character may be. 

The Sermons themselves, in number fifteen, are a fair trans- 
cript of the mind of their ‘author. They are pure, spiritual, 
simple, sanctifying, imbued throughout with a serious yet 
cheerful and trusting piety. We will select one passage from 
them, not for its style, in which respect we might find many 
superior to it, but because it is the close of a sermon which was 
the last he ever preached, and which was from this remarkable 
text, “‘ 1 am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand.” 2 ‘Timothy iv. 6. 





“ A happier state of mind cannot well be imagined than that of a 
true Christian, waiting for his change, with no dismay nor disquieting 
terrors, but with humble hope, expecting to enter into the presence of 
his Lord, and willing to shake off his connexion with the flesh, that 
he may go forth into regions of the spirit, and commence a new course 
of obedience and cnjoyment, in a scene of enlarged powers and in- 
creased facilities. And, contrariwise, a more wretched being can 
scarce be imagined than one who is perpetually disquieted through 
dread of death, starting at the sound of a shaken leaf, and seeing 
nothing in eternity but a fearful looking for of judgment. Surely 
it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. And 
we, to whom the alternative of one or the other of these states is 
offered, shall do well, if we bring our souls to the trial, and enter into 
judgment with ourselves on this question, so essential to our everlast- 
ing welfare. ‘I am now ready to be offered,’ is the expression of a 
state of mind, which we, no doubt, every one of us, desire to possess, 
and our neglecting of which is literally sinning against our own souls. 
Let us, my brethren, who soon must die, whether we be ready or not, 
—let us think of earth, as a state with which, in a little while, we 
shall have no connexion; of its affairs, as what will soon cease to 
concern us; and of all its interests, as what will soon excite in us 
neither sorrow nor joy, neither hope nor fear. But think of God, of 
Christ, and eternity, of a world to come, as what shall concern us for 
ever and ever ;— and, knowing that we must soon be offered, whether 
we be willing, or not, let us make sure of our peace with God, and 
give ourselves to him in an everlasting covenant, never to be for- 
gotten in time or eternity, — and establish our hearts in Christ and his 
Gospel, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh, — and without par- 
tiality or hypocrisy, finish what is given us to do, and then commit 
ourselves to our Maker, with all ‘confidence, and be exaited in the 
faith of Christ, and the love of God, above the fear of death, which 
would keep us all our life-time subject to bondage. Remembering, 
also, that one day is, with the Lord, as a thousand years, and a thou- 
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sand years as one day, let us keep ourselves steadfast and immovable, 
in Christ Jesus, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as when ye are conscious of eternity, ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.” — pp. 266 - 268. 


Views of Christian Truth, Piety, and Morality, selected 
from the Writings of Dr. Priesttry. With a Memoir of his 
Life, by Henry Ware, Jr. Cambridge: James Munroe & 
Company. 1534. 12mo. pp. Ixxx. and 207.— Mr. Ware has 
here erected a noble and enduring monument of the pure and 
truly Christian character of one of the most gifted and single- 
hearted of Christian confessors. ‘The Memoir, compiled for 
the most part from Dr. Priestley’s own letters, and other wri- 
tings, and drawn up with care, is interesting throughout, and 
full of instruction. The same may also be said of the selec- 


tion of Sermons and other pieces which make up the body of 


the work ; for they are almost exclusively practical, and pre- 
sent ‘views of Christian truth, piety, and morality,” remarka- 
ble for their good sense, strictness, and discrimination. We 
hope that the publication of this volume will lead the friends 
of Dr. Priestley to associate his name with the simplicity and 
excellence of his character, his great sacrifices to conscience 
and liberty, and his almost unequalled activity and versatility 


of mind; and not, as has been too generally the case, especial- 


ly in this country, with his infelicities and mistakes. As for 
his malicious traducers, we may say to them all, now that he is 
dead, what he said to one of them while he was living. ‘‘ As 
the Indian said to the Spanish priest, who would have persuad- 
ed him to be baptized in the article of death, threatening that 
if he did not submit to that ceremony, he would certainly go to 
hell, whither all his ancestors went before him, that ‘he chose 
to go to his ancestors, rather than to any place whither the 
Spaniards went ;’ so Sir, judging of the tree by its fruits, I 
shali willingly take my chance with pious, virtuous, and candid 
Unitarians, with such men as Dr. Lardner, Dr. Jebb, &c., who 
brought no railing accusation against any man, (though sen- 
tenced by your Church ‘ without doubt to perish everlastingly,’ ) 
rather than with those who scruple no misrepresentation or 
abuse to promote their cause, though in itself it should be ever 
so good. Fearing God and respecting his truth, I hope I shall 
never fear what man may say of me, or do to me; least of all 
in another world, where, happily, your power does not extend.’”” 
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Alps, scenery of, 376. 

Antedeluvian traditions, 85. 

Associations, voluntary, their agency 
considered, 173. 

Austin, Mrs., her translation of the 
German “ Story without an End,” 
279. 

B. 


Babel, the building of it, what it 
teaches, 90. 

Bancroft, G., his history of the United 
States, noticed, 281. 

Believing in a confession of faith, for 
substance of doctrine, 331. 

Blasphemy, Kneeland’s trial for, 23. 

Boys, Remarks on the Classical Ed- 
ucation of, reviewed, 302. See 
Education. 

Bulfinch’s Holy Land and its Inhabi- 
tants, noticed, 275— his Poems, 
noticed, 276. 


C. 


Cain and Abel, remarks upon, 79. 

Cape of Good Hope, article on the 
colony there, 388 — the Dutch the 
earliest settlers, 389 — its bounda- 
ries, 390 — population and face of 
the country, 391 — character of the 
inhabitants, 393 — value and eligi- 
bleness of the settlement, 395 et seq. 

Charlestown, burning of the Convent 
at, commented on, 131. 

Christian Advocate, The, its account 
of difficulties in the Presbyterian 
Church, 137 et seg. See Presby- 
tertan Church 

Christianity, evidences of, 1 — essen- 
tials of, 43— Rosse’s argument in 
proof of, 155. 

Churches, their usurpations, 197. 

Classical Education of Boys, Remarks 
on, reviewed, 302. See Education. 

College. See Harvard. 

Congregational Ordination, the valid- 


ity of, Mr. Lamson’s Dudleian ' 


53 





Lecture on, 177 et seq. — not pre- 
tended to be of divine authority, 
173 — scriptural argument for, 179 
— historical argument, 180 — na- 
ture and purport of, In4 — what 
powers does it confer? IsG— power 
or right to ordain belongs to the 
whole congregation, 18% — ancient 
parishes, 19] —no ordination neces- 
sary to the right to administer the 
ordinances, 194 — usurpations of 
Congregational churches, 14/7. 

Conscience, in what sense natural to 
man, 5—the idea of the just or 
right, 290. 

Consciousness, the only evidence of 
the existence of our woral and 
spir tual faculties. 3 — reveals to us 
a sense of obligation, 2! 

Constant, Benjamin, his works, De /a 
Religion and Du Polythéisme Ro- 
main, reviewed, 6:3 et seq. See Re- 
ligion — his objects and merits as 
a writer, ib. 

Creeds, objections to, as a test of char- 
acter, 53 — or asa basis of churches 
or institutions, 306. 

Crime, social, origin of, in the mur- 
der of Abel, 81 — its retribution, 82. 

Curses, the Mosaic, how to be under- 
stood, 89. 


D. 


Dacre, a Novel, edited by the Coun- 
tess of Morley, 372. 

Death of infidels 38. 

Deluge, the, justified, 86. 

Diegesis, The, Taylor's, reviewed. 
See Taylor. 

Divine Influence, Essay on the Doc- 
trine of, 311 et seg. —some of its 
abuses, 1b. — grounds on which the 
doctrine rests, 314—not antece- 
dently improbable, ib. — to be in- 
ferred from the attributes of God, 
317 — a branch of God’s particular 
providence, 318 — implied in his 
superintending care over things the 
most minute, 319 — and in his re- 
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lations to his human family, 321 — 
analogous to the influence human 
minds exert over each other, 323 — 
necessary to the growth of devo- 
tional sentiments, 324 — argument 
from Scripture, 326. 

Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, character of, 393. 


E. 


Education, errors and faults in, point- 
ed out, 302 — new method of teach- 
ing the languages, 304 — geog- 
raphy, 306 — formation of a good 
style, 308. 

Episcopal pretensions examined, 179. 

Essenes, some account of the, 353. 

Essentials of Christianity, review of, 
43 — list of essential articles, 45 — 
nothing to be so regarded except 
on the authority of Christ or his 
Apostles, 48 — peculiar doctrines of 
érthodoxy not of this character, 49 
—objections to’ the making and 
imposing of human creeds as a 
test of character, 53. 

Eusebius, use made of his testimony 
by Taylor, 354 —— how he is to be 
understood, 355. 

Evidences of Christianity, Lecture 
on, | — Earl of Rosse on, reviewed, 
155 — his remarks on the miracle 
of the blind man restored to sight, 
158 — evidence from prophecy, 159 
— summary of them, 370. 


F. 


Faith, foundations of, 1— revealed 
by consciousness, 3— conscience, 
veneration, and the idea of the infi- 
nite, 5 —subjective faith a reality, 
8 — evidence of the existence of 
the spiritual world, 11. 

Farrar, Mrs., her Life of Howard, 274 
—her Youth's Letter-Writer, no- 
ticed, 277. 

«¢ For Substance of Doctrine,” review 
of this phrase. See Substance of 
Doctrine. 

Furness, Rev. Mr., his Sermon on the 
Spirit of Jesus, noticed, 402. 

Foundations of Faith, article on. See 
Faith. 

Fox's Sermons on Christian Morality, 
reviewed, 15 — and again, 283. 


Fraternity of churches in Boston, 218, 
231. 
G. 


Goodwin, Rev. E.S., his Sermons, 
noticed, 404. 

Green, Dr., his Review of Dr.Miller’s 
Letters to Presbyterians, reviewed, 
137 et —. — his authority in mat- 
ters touching Presbyterianism, 138 
—extracts from his Review, 140, 
145, 149. 

H. 


Harvard College, article on, 93 et seq. 
local situation of, 94 — studies pur- 
sued at, 96 — compared with other 
American colleges, 97 — religious 
prejudices against it unfounded, 
100 — expenses of education there, 
what, 102 — this accounted for, 104 
—the vicinity of Boston, a great 
advantage, 107 — a contribution to 
the funds of College by its alumni 
proposed, 111 — diminution of the 
expenses generally considered, 113 
—the plan of a beneficiary fund, 
114— need of a new building for 
the library, 117 — recent difficulties 
in the College, alluded to, 120— 
combination among the students, 
121. 

Hedge, Rev. Mr., his Artillery Elec- 
tion Sermon, noticed, 169. 

Hengstenberg, review of, in last vol- 
ume, note on, 127, 

Herder’s work on Hebrew Poetry, 
noticed, 92. 

Howard, Life of, by Mrs. Farrar, no- 
ticed, 276. 

Human brotherhood, extracts from 
Fox’s Sermon on, 18. 


i. 


Infidelity, modern characteristics of, 
23 et seq. — its origin and progress 
traced, 24— some of its sophistries 
exposed, 26— mixed up with poli- 
tics, 28--its present mode of as- 
sailing Christianity, 30 — Miss 
Wright’s connexion with it, 33 — 
Abner Kneeland, 35 -- prevalence 
of, 39— demoralizing and disor- 
ganizing tendencies of, 41 —- pro- 
priety of answering infidel works, 
333. 
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Infidels, to be let alone, 14— Miss 
Wright, 33 — their general charac- 
ter, 36 — how they have met death, 
38— character of infidel writers, 
388 — Robert Taylor, 540. 


J. 


Jones, Sir William, misrepresented 
by Taylor, 348. 


K. 


Kay’s Travels, reviewed, 388. 

Kneeland, Abner, arguments at the 
trial of, reviewed, 23 — his charac- 
ter, 35. 


L. 


Lamson, Rev. Alvan, his Dudleian 
Lecture on Congregational ordina- 
tion, 177. 

Life of the Saviour, Prof. Ware’s, 
noticed, 274. 


M. 
May,S.J., his Letters to the Editors, 
2382 


Meditations for the Afflicted, Sick, 
and Dying, noticed, 277. 

Miller, Dr., Review of his Letters to 
Presbyterians, reviewed, 137 et seq. 

Ministers, Christian, the nature of 
their office, 186, 201 — preaching, 
their principal work, 403. 

Ministry at Large, Dr. Tuckerman’s 
Letters on, 218 et seg.—some ac- 
count of this ministry in Boston, 
219— whence the name, 222 — 
specially designed for the spiritual 
improvement of the poor, 225 — 
fraternity of churches established 
to support it, 230 — how this fra- 
ternity may best cooperate with the 
ministers at large, 231. 

Morality, Fox’s Sermons on the Prin- 
ciples of, reviewed, 15 — and again, 
283 et seq. — the utilitarian scheme 
of morals unsatisfactory, 254 — 

round of obligation to obey the 
right, 291 — difference between the 
morality of the cultivated and the 
uncultivated man, 292— service of 
Christianity in this respect, 293 
—Christian ideal of excellence, 
299. 


Miuller’s Universal History, noticed, 
278. 

Mystery, remarks on, 202 et seq. — 
mysterious doctrines, 205 — mys- 
terious experiences, 209 — myste- 
rious preaching, 212 — injurious 
general tendencies of, 215. 


N. 


New Haven method of subscribing ar- 
ticles of faith, commented on, 382. 
Novels, some account of, 372. 


O. 


Ordinances, Christian, ordination not 
indispensable to right of adminis- 
tering them, 194. 

Ordination. See Congregational. 

Outrage, the late, at Charlestown, 
131. 

7. 


Palfrey, Professor, his Sermon on the 
Claims of Harvard College, review- 
ed, 93. 

Phrenology, pretensions of, examin- 
ed, 24!) —— a branch of the sensual 
school, 252— makes the brain the 
sole organ of the mind, 254 — this 
position controverted, 256 —argu- 
ments of Spurzheim weighed, 255 
brain of insects, 261 — no evidence 
of the independent action of the 
phrenological organs of the brain, 
263— testimony of eminent phy- 
sicians against phrenology, 265 — 
reasons of its popularity, 267. 

Planck, Dr. G. J., his Introduction to 
Sacred Philology, noticed, 130. 

Poor, the, ministry at large establish- 
ed for their spiritual improvement, 
225 — their claims on our compas- 
sion, 237 — to be encouraged in the 
means of an honorable self-support, 
240 — their most pressing necessi- 
ties, 242 — duty of preaching the 
gospel to, 297. 

Presbyterian Church, present state of, 
article on the, 137 et seq.— origin 
of the difficulties in, 138 — apostacy 
in doctrinal points, 145—new 
school differ essentially from the 
old, 150 —this reform cannot be 
arrested, 153. 

Prophecy, how to be interpreted, 160 
— predictions of our Saviour, 162 
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Sunday Library for Young Persons, 


—vindicated against objections, 
noticed, 274. 


163—the truth of Christianity 








does not depend on it, 167. 
R. 


Reason and Revelation, 56. 

Religion, Benjamin Constant on, 63 
—man is determined to it by a fun- 
damental law of his nature, 64 — 
the form of, variable, 65 — each 
successive form of it has three 
epochs, 66. 

Rosse, Earl of, his Argument to prove 
the Truth of Christianity, review- 
ed, 155 et seg. — notices of him, 156. 
See Evidences of Christianity. 


S. 


Self-denial, remarks on, 74. 

Sentiments, the, considered as a dis- 
tinct class of faculties, 70 — as 
worthy of reliance as the under- 
standing, 71—the most essential 
part of our nature, 73 — the disin- 
terested and self-denying senti- 
ments, 74. 

Skepticism, its origin, 13— how men 
become skeptics, 25. 

Spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures, No. 
III. , 78 et seg. — Cain and Abel, 79, 
—other antedeluvian traditions, 85 
—the deluge, 86 — curses in the 
writings of Moses, how to be un- 
derstood, 89 — Babel, 90. 

Spiritual faculties and _ capacities 
really possessed by man, 2 et seg.— 
manifestation and developement of, 
constitute religion, 8 —and a per- 
fect man, 9. 

Spiritual philosophy, needed, 14. 

Spiritual world, evidence of its ex- 
istence, 11. 

Spurzheim, Dr., his Phrenology re- 
viewed, 249 et seq. See Phrenology. 

Substance of Doctrine, on believing 
in public confessions with this 
qualification, 381 — disadvantages 
of this course, 382 — advantages of 
it pointed out, ib. 


T. 


Taylor, Rev. Robert, his Diegesis, re- 
viewed, 332 et seg. — author’s quali- 
fications, 340 — his pretended re- 
semblances between the Christian 
and Pagan theology, 343 — misrep- 
resents Sir William Jones, 348 — 
perverts the testimony of Eusebi- 
us, 354 — his absurd misinte1pre- 
tations of Scripture, 360 — grossly 
misrepresents Scripture, 363 — 
— and falsifies other writers, 

65 — general character of the 
work, 369. 

Thacher, B. B., his Memoirs,of S. O. 
Wright, reviewed, 269. 

Trinity, disproved, 49. 

Tuckerman, Dr., his Letter on the 
Ministry at Large, inserted,’ 218 et 
seq. See Ministry at Large. 

Turner, Professor, his Translation of 
Dr. Planck’s Introduction, noticed, 
130. 


U. 


Utilitarianism controverted, 284 et 
seq. 


V. 


Veneration, sentiment of, peculiar to 
man, 6. 


W. 


Ware, Professor H., Jr., his Sunday 
Library for Young Persons, and 
his Life of the {Saviour, noticed, 
274. 

War, thoughts on, 175. 

Worship, origin and nature of, 78. 

Wright, S. O., missionary to Liberia, 
Memoirs of, reviewed, 269 — brief 
notice of his life and labors, zb. 

Wright, Miss Frances, her character 
and projects, 33. 
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Correction. — Page 30, line 21, for burning of the Quakers read hanging of the Quakers. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 
ed tod Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed 
_ by Lanr Carrenter, LL. D. 
THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS.” (Second Edition.) 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which are added 


a few Moral Songs. By Grorce Kinostey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. ea : 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol, I.— containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book o ot Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may he, _aacer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — 


“ No translation has appeared in En land since that ng Isaiah by Lowth, which . 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
—_ vee eR this latter is very much what we coul wish it to be.”’ — Spirit of 

Pi 


“We cordially welcome this book o Psalms i in its new and inviting form. It*was 
with satisfaction wé heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking; one of the most useful and - 
apa as well as responsible, in: petty a scholar and a theologian can e 

ous public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation o Job. 

our readers, — and we hope they are not tow, -— vee | are familiar with that 

; hc tad work, will already have anticipated benefit and cation from this. 

And though it’ was not to be: ‘expected, that so much was to e done, because there 

was not so much needed, for the Sicpedivermactt of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 

‘as for the obscure and difficult nieepns of Job, yet every intelligent reader will perceive 

in this the saine fidelity, bon Repiater and taste, via 50 mews recommended 
his former translation.’ oe 

These works have also ben ve Pein, noticed in the Worth American: 
Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
-— numerous other Bsdageay.s and books. 2 





CHARLES BOWEN. 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


SERMONS 


On Duties belonging to some Conditions and Relations of Life. 


By JOHN G. PALFREY, A. M., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Harvard University, 
In Lone Vol. 8yo. 
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